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A Strong New Serial: 
JEROME—A POOR MAN, 
By WILKINS, 


her most important novel, will begin with the first number 
of the new volume of HARPER’S WEEKLY, January 2, 1897. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S LAST 
MESSAGE. 


HE message sent to Congress by President 

CLEVELAND on December 7, whicli may be called 
his valedictory, was addressed to the representa- 
tives of the American people and to the country 
under very peculiar circumstances. It began with 
words of congratulation on the strength and excel- 
lence of our free institutions, and the fitness of our 
citizens to enjoy popular rule, as manifested by the 
mariner in which the late Presidential election had 
been conducted, and in which its results had been 
generally accepted. Although the President did 
not say so in terms, we may, without any stretch of 
imagination, read between the lines that he meant 
to congratulate the country upon the result of that 
contest itself. . It is without precedent that a Presi- 
dent should feel himself compelled to rejoice at the 
victory of the party which had opposed him at. his 
own election, and: yet nothing could under exist- 
ing conditions be more natural. For it is also with- 


out precedent that a President was abandoned and 


assailed by the regular organization of-his own 
party for having remained true to those convic- 
tions of public duty which he was universally 
known to entertain when he.was nominated and 


elected, and which it was:then certain he would 
nevér. forsake: 
strange position is owing only to the best traits of 


Thus the: President’s apparently 
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been entirely unwelcome, and that, in any event, 
“the friendly offices. of the United States, either in 
the manner above outlined or in any way con- 


sistent with our Constitution and laws, will always | 


be at the disposal of either party.” 

The policy of our government thus revealed to 
the world has already met with a favorable recep- 
tion by some influential organs of public opinion 
in Europe; and it is certain that the offer of our 
friendly offices will command greater confidence 
the more clearly it is understood that they are free 
from any wish or design of territorial aggrandize- 
ment on our part. | 

The President had the satisfaction of announcing 
the final settlement of the Venezuela difficulty, 
which, after his fiery message to Congress a year 
ago, threatened calamitous consequences. There is 
reason for hoping that the manner in which this 
settlement has been effected will serve to avert 
from the United States further responsibilities for 
the doings of our restless South-American sister re- 
publics. More gratifying still is the announcement 
that a general arbitration treaty betweeu the United 
States and Great Britain is on the point of conclu- 
sion, and that thus an example will be set to the 
world which by its moral influence may be expect- 
ed greatly to contribute to the maintenance of the 
peace of mankind. Nothing will reflect more last- 
ing honor upon President CLEVELAND’s name than 
this achievement. 

The larger part of the message he devoted to an 
exposition of the present state of the business of the 
various departments of the national government, as 
the President will turn them over to his successor. 
He had especial reason to congratulate the coun- 
try upon the progress of civil service reform under 
his administration, of which he could truthfully 
say that ‘‘it has survived the doubts of its friends 
and the rancor of its enemies, and has gained a 
permanent place among the agencies destined to 
cleanse our politics, and to improve, economize, and 
elevate the public service.” Without doing ifjus- 
tice toany of his predecessors, it may well be affirmed 
that President CLEVELAND has overtopped them all 
in the furtherance of this great work. _ More than 
one-half of all the public servants’ under the na- 
tional government who are under the civil service 
rules, and thus withdrawn from the reach of spoils 
politics, have been put there by him. . But he has 
done more than that. By the Executive order of 
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currency obligations upon which gold may be de- 
manded from the Treasury are withdrawn from cir- 
culation and cancelled.” It has been said both by 
critics who stick in the bark, and by others who 
would rather put the administration in the wrong 
than be right themselves, that gold was borrowed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury for the purpose of 
meeting a deficiency, and that the money Bbtained 
by the issue of 262,000,000 in bonds was used for 
the purpose of paying the current obligations of 
the government. This is not strictly true, however. 

Gold disappeared from the Treasury because the 
credit of the government was tainted. Extrava- 
gant Congresses had made appropriations in excess 
of the income of the government, and by reason of 
the passage of the SHERMAN silver act of 1890, and 
of votes showing that a majority of the Senate 
favored the free coinage of silver, the commercial 
world was led to fear that the country was about 
to become silver monometallic, in which event our 


‘securities.would disappear.from the lists of those 


of the gold states of Europe, to take their place 
with those of the silver states, like Mexico, China, 
aud Japan. Gold, therefore, began to disappear. 
It had itself to perform the functions of exchange 
on account of the rise in the value of bills of ex- 
change. It was used to pay our obligations and to 
take up our securities held abroad. It became the 
subject of speculation, bankers drawing bills of ex- 
change and exporting gold to honor them. It was 
also drawn by eur own citizens and hoarded. The 
extent to which this was done is indicated by the 
return of gold to the banks since Mr. BrRYan’'s de- 
feat, and by the occasional employment of gold in- 
stead of-paper in small transactions, gold in this 
country being an unusual medium of exchange. 
The Treasury stock was most available to those 
who wanted gold because it was only necessary to 
present greenbacks and the gold was forth-coming. 
Moreover, if gold should command a premium in 
the market, the Treasury gold could nevertheless 
be obtained at par in exchange for greenbacks. It 
is true that the government received currency by 
this exchange, but it is also true that it exchanged 
actual value for fiat value; and, besides, the very 
nature of the transaction was a cloud upon its 
credit. The moment that it failed to respond to a 
demand for gold in return for greenbacks, that mo- 
ment its paper would fall below par. What we say 
here of the greenbacks is true also of the Treasury 


his character, and to-the most heroic and patriotic 
services he has:rendered to his country. What is 
called President CLEVELAND'S political isolation is 
in~fact no isolation at all; for, while the regular 
organization of his party has. disgracefully run 
away. from-him, he has behind him the respect and 
confidence of good citizens, without distinction of 


May 6, 1896, he laid down the general principle notes of 1890 and of the silver certificates. It be- 
that every subordinate place in the administrative came essential, therefore, for the maintenance of ’ 
part of the national government is to be treated as_ the value of the greenbacks and other paper cur- 
‘being under the civil service rules, unless-specifi- rency of the government that the Treasury should 
cally excepted. It is like a formal proclamation be always ready to respond to any demand that 
of the fact that civil service reform has passed its might be made upon it for gold. Therefore it was 


— 


party, in-greater strength than ever before; and. 


the words he addresses to them are listened to as 
words coming not from a partisan, but from an 
unselfish and tried patriot. 

-What the President said about our foreign rela- 
tions contained much wise counsel. In discussing 
the Armenian troubles, while admitting that it is 
our duty to protect American citizens in their per- 
son and-property, and while assuring us that this 
was being done, he deprecated the idea; fostered by 
some, that we must consider it our business to right 


all the wrongs of the universe. As to Cuba, he 


showed clearly that the state of facts which ‘would 
justify the recognition of the insurgents as a bel- 
ligerent»power did‘ not yet exist; that-under inter- 
national I&XAw Spain had rights whieh -it .was our 
duty to respect, and that now to provoke a war with 
Spain by arbitrary interference in:favor of the in- 


surgents, however short or easy such a-war might : 
be, would be a departure*from 'the-just and peace- 


able policy which so faf*liad distinguished this re- 
public.:.. He admonished us to consider:that while 


“peace ‘might not be:necessary to us, it was always 


to bedeSired ; ‘and that, our territory being fully suf- 
ficient ‘for our ‘wants; we should banish the thought 
of aggranilizement by conquest or by seizing what 
belonged to*others. At'the same time he gave no- 
tice to the world that the United States would not 


permit Cuba to pass into the hands -of,any other | 


European power, which unquestionably is the tradi- 
tional policy of this republic; nor could we forever 
stand by with folded arms to see an important island 
so near to us wholly devastated by an endless con- 
flict, which would also inflict irreparable injury 
upon the property owned by our own citizens there, 
as well as upon the commercial interests of this 


' country generally. He informed Congress that for 


these.reasons he had intimated to the Spanish 
government some months ago that ‘‘ifa satisfactory 
measure of :home-rule were tendered the Cuban in- 
surgents,‘and:would be accepted by them upon a 
guarantee of its execution, the United States would 
tind a way not objectionable to Spain of furnishing 
such guarantee”; that while no definite response 
to this intimation had been received from the 
Spanish government, it was believed not to have 


experimental stage, and that to be governed by 
the merit system is the normal status of every 
subordinate public employment. The value of 
this great onward stride cannot be overestimated, 
and President CLEVELAND'S name will forever stand 
in the very foremost rank of the champions of 
this salutary reform. 

What he said in his message about trusts and 
monopolistic combinations was a timely admoni- 
tion addressed rather to the country than to Con- 


gress, and should be well heeded in times like these. . 


Congress should remember,- however, that stich 
-monopolistic-combinations may be eombated not 
only in the courts, but by the withdrawal of the 
advantages which excessive tariff rates.afford to 
them. The closing sentences of the message sound- 
ed like an appeal.to the judgment of posterity. As 
to that judgment:President CLEVELAND need: not 
‘be troubled. History will be more just to him than 
his party has been. 


THE PRESIDENT ON CURRENCY 
REFORM. 


TuHaT part of the President’s message which deals 


with the national finances is necessarily brief, and ' 


does not disclose the opinions and recommendations 
of Secretary CARLISLE. This is due to the delay in 
the transmission of the Secretary’s report to Con- 


- gress, a delay which we believe has been unavoid- 


able, and which will be found not without advan- 
tage to the fulness and thoroughness of the report. 
Mr. CLEVELAND, however, speaks, though briefly, 
with no uncertain sound concerning what he calls 
‘the weakness and vices of our financial methods.” 

As the President argues, one of the evil-working 
relics of the civil: war is the greenback, which, to 
use his own words, is ‘‘not only unsuited.to our pres- 
ent circumstances, but manifestly a disturbing men- 
ace to business security and an-ever-present agent 
of monetary distress.” The President holds,.and 
in doing so agrees with-the large majority of the 
sound financial authorities of the country, that the 
greenbacks ought to be retired. He says, and we 
believe says truly, that ‘‘we can have no assured 
financial peace and safety until the government 
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essential to borrow gold on the only bonds that the 
law authorized. It is true that some of the gold 
was employed to pay current expenses, because the 
government is bound to employ all the money it 
may have for the purpose of meeting its obliga- 
tions. Primarily, however, the gold was borrowed 
to save the.credit of the greenbacks. So long as 
the greenbacks exist. the government is in danger 
of a return-of this impotencey in the presence of its 
own demand paper, and Mr. CLEVELAND is there- 
fore justified in-saying that ‘‘we can have no 
assured financial. peace and safety until the gov- 
ernment.currency obligations upon which gold 
may be demanded from the Treasury are with- 
drawn from circulation and cancelled.” 

There are two ways for retiring this government 
paper, either of which is practicable and defensi- 
ble. Bonds may be issued to take up and retire the 
greenbacks, or the greenbacks may be redeemed in 
gold, and the silver notes replaced with silver coin, 
whenever that can be done without disturbance to 
financial interests. The only question: is between 
a frank acknowledgment of the fact and an issue 
of long-time and low-rate bonds, or a continuance 
of the shuffling and evasive policy which has ne- 
cessitated, and may necessitate again, the issue of 
comparatively short-time and high-rate bonds. 

Weare inclined to think that the second method 
for ridding ourselves of the greenbacks is the better 
one. If the government should announce that it 
would redeem in gold and cancel the greenbacks 
on presentation for that purpose, the greenbacks 
would very gradually disappear from circulation 
and their places would be taken by gold coin. 

Finally, we agree entirely with the President in 
the statement that 


‘* the entire case may be presented by the statement that 
the day of.sensible and sound financial-methods will not 
dawn upon us until our government abandons the bank- 
ing business, and the accumulation of funds, and confines 
its monetary operations to the -receipt of the money con- 
tributed by the people for its support, and to the expendi- 
ture of such money for the people’s benefit.” 


In this paragraph is summed up the philosophy 
of the financial situation so far as it affects the 


government, and it is to be hoped that Congress 


| 
| 
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will find time and inclination to consider the Pres- 
ident’s recommendations in a patriotic and non- 
partisan spirit, and to act upon them. 


THE EXTRA-SESSION RUMOR. 


Ir is clear that, with a prospective deficiency of $78,- 
000,000, something ought to be done by Congress for the 
purpose of raising revenue or for decreasing expenditures. 
The financial situation and the President’s views as dis- 
closed in the message have been discussed in another col- 
umn, and what we wish to consider now is the rumor that 
Mr. McKuniey has already determined to call an extra 
session of Congress for the purpose of enacting a tariff 
bill that shall increase rates of duty. 

We shall not now consider the political aspects of such 
a purpose, although they ought to be considered by the in- 
coming President, in view of the aid that he and his party 
received from Democrats who are diametrically opposed 
to him on the tariff question. It is in view of other sub- 
stantial reasons against the enactment of » high-tariff act 
that we are inclined to doubt if Mr. McKrney will call 
Congress in special session for that purpose. If he is dis» 
posed to do so now, it may be that better counsel will pre- 
vail with him before the time comes for him to act, and 
that he will be led to see that the country will be much 
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better off during the next summer if commercial and busi- 
ness interests are not threatened by tariff agitation. Such 
an agitation will not only disturb trade, and prevent the 
continuance of the business revival of which we already 
see the signs, but the chances of the election of an anti- 
administration House of Representatives in 1898 will be 
greatly increased. 

The present law imposes very high taxes, but they are 
nevertheless lower than the rates of the McKINLEy act. 
Under the existing law, in the first year of its operation, 
the customs receipts exceeded by $20,000,000 those col- 
lected under the McKrxiey act in the last year of its 
operation. In the next year, 1896, the customs receipts 
exceeded by nearly $80,000,000 those collecied under the 
McKIn.ey act in 1894. Moreover, if the McKin.ey act 
had continued in operation, the. government would not 
have received the duties that have been collected on raw 
sugars, and would have been obliged to pay the bounties 
to domestic sugar- growers. The duties on raw sugars 
amount to about $54,000,000, and the bounty :paid to 
Louisiana and other sugar-growers would average about 
$12,000,000 a year. Therefore, with tle McKrn ey act; 
the government would this year have lost. $54,000,000 in 
revenue, and would have been obliged to add $12,000,000 
to its expenditures. In a word, with the McKrntey bill 
in operation, the expected deficiency . the fiscal year 


1897 would be at least $144,000, 000 instead of $78,000,000. 
This estimate is favorable to the McKIn ey act, for it is 
clear that importations would not be as large under that 
act as they have been under the WILSON act. 

No tariff act can well be devised that will impose higher 
duties than those of the present law and greatly increase 
revenues. A decrease of <juties would doubtless increase 
revenues, but an increase of duties would benefit some 
manufacturers without providing needed funds for the 
Treasury. As for the Dinc.ey bill, hardly any one thinks 
of it as a revenue-raising measure. Mr. Drne.ey thinks 
that it would produce $40,000,000 of additional revenue, 
but the best opinion is that it might give the government 
from $12,000,000 to $14,000,000 additional revenue, while 
at the same time causing a derangement of trade involv- 
ing the loss of hundreds of millions to private citizens. 

In view of all this, Mr. McKINL&y ought not to call an 
extra session of Congress for the purpose of raising tariff 
duties. If the present Congress does its duty, it will re- 
trench in its appropriations, and will provide other means 
for raising revenue than through increased tariff taxes. 
But it is essential to the commercial and political well- 
being of the country that there should be no further 
talk of an extra session for tariff legislation. It would 
be better to trust to the present law for revenue than to 
disturb the country with new tariff fears. 


THE CUBAN REBELLION. 


To appreciate the present situation in Cuba it is neces- 
sary to glance back at Spain’s attitude towards her col- 
onies during the fifty years that have elapsed since the 
freedom of the jast of the South American republics was 
established. The same errors and shortcomings which 
led to the revolt of the South American. colonies have 
principally contributed to cause the present uprising in 
Cuba. Spain learned nothing from the lessons slic re- 
ceived at the beginning of thiscentury. In her treatment 
of Cuba two courses were open to her—{1) to develop the 
material resources of the island, and be content with the 
indirect profits accruing from a wealthy colonial possession 
united to the mother-country by ties of blood and mu- 
tually satisfactory commercial relations; (2) to consider 
Cuba as a temporary field of operations wherewith to en- 
rich an exacting metropolis by every political, administra- 
tive, and commercial means, and without regard for the 
interests of the island. She chose the latter. 

Protest against this iniquitous official system of admin- 
istration in Cuba has never been lacking of recent years, 
forcible examples being the insurrections of 1850, of 1851, 
of 1854, the ten years’ war from 1868 to 1878, and, last 


and most formidable of all, the existing rebellion. Cuban 


hopes were raised high when the peace between Spaniards 
and insurgents was signed at Zanjon in 1878, and it was 
thought that the policy of realidad would be 
a oned for more equitable and rational,.methods of 
administering colonial affairs. But these hopes were 
doomed to disappointment, and in their place sprang up 
the longing to break away from Spanish rule. Impartial 
history will fix the whole responsibility of the present re- 
bellion on the Spanish government and the Spanish na- 
tion, for the reason that throughout Spain it is customary 
only to consider Cuba as a means to an end, in the satisfy- 
ing of all kinds of selfish ambitions and political aims. 
But it is in the economic, rather than the political, con- 
ditions that we find the key of the present situation. 
Agriculture is the main-stay of Cuban life and wealth. 
The abolition of slavery in 1878 without compensation 
to the slave-masters was a severe blow to Cuban sugar- 
peoducers; but the high standard of prices then ruling 
went far to counterbalance the drastic effects of this mea- 
sure. It was not until 1884 that the full force ofthe storm 
broke over Cuba. In that year the fall in the yalue.of 
sugar brought about a crisis, which showed clearly that if 
the Cuban sugar industry was to hold its own against 
bounty-fed beet-root a complete reorganization in the mode 
of production was a necessity. Old-fashioned methods 
were then cast aside, and a system of extensive central 
plantations was substituted at a great cost. But unhap- 
pily the admirable qualities that wrought the reforms 
have been neutralized and thwarted by the colonial policy 
of the Spanish government. 
In 1890 addresses were sent to the home government by 
the majority of the agricultural and economical associa- 
tions of the island, stating in a clear and concise manner 
the actual facts of the case, and proposing certain remedies 
to mitigate the existing circumstances. To emphasize 
and give greater weight to these written memorials, an 
important delegation of prominent men was sent to Ma- 
drid, there to plead personally the cause of Cuba. But 
these efforts were fruitless of all beneficial result. Spain 
turned a deaf ear to every remonstrance; she has, indeed, 
rather aggravated the evils then complained of than made 
any redress of the grievances put forward. Under this , 8 
rannical pressure the mass of the population lost all faith in 
oft-repeated promises of reforms iu laws and administra- 
tion, and became almost indifferent to gny purely politi- 
cal questions. In spite of all these disheartening elements, 
the Cubans struggled to preserve their sugar industry, 
hoping against hope that relief in some form would hap- 
pen to their aid. Darien the five years from 1890 to 1895 
the system of great central factories was perfected, and, 
technically, has been a complete success; financially, how-. 
ever, the factories have, with few exceptions, proved ruin- 
due in Spal 
conditions imposed n on the colony. : 
The true result of the existing economic conditions is. 
that the whole of the Cuban industrial profits are, by 
one means or another, annually transferred to Spain. 
The means employed for transferring these industrial 
profits are many and various, chief amongst them be- 
ing the issue of Cuban bonds, the iniquitous laws reg- 
ulating the foreign commerce of the island, and the 
secret exactions of a thoroughly corrupt administration, 
compose:l for the most part of officials whose one domi- 
nant idea is to make as large an amount of money in as 
short a time as possible, and with smallest exertion or ap- 
plication to steady work. There are of course exceptions 
to this rule, but they are few and far between. With re- 


t measure to the unjust economic . 


gard to the Cuban bonds, the Cubans argue that no part 
of the so-called public debt has been spent in Cuba for 
the advancement of colonial interests, and that the whole 
amount is the outcome of naval and a expenditure 
for the purpose of keeping the inhabitants in a condition 


of economic slavery, or that it has been the direct result. 


of deficits between revenue and expenditure caused by 
Spanish stealings and Spanish misgovernment. Hence 
those in favor of separation from Spain do not consider 
that Cuba should in any way be saddled with a heavy 
annual taxation for the service of these obligations. 

The pitiasle economic conditions thus briefly described 

radually induced a feeling of. despair amongst the Cu- 
population of the islasid; and this, approaching des- 
peration at the close of 4894, culminated in an outburst 
of armed revolt in February, 1895. The Cuban leader 
Marti and his associates had been carefully feeling the 
ulse of the country-for a long time previous to that date. 
arti was convinced that Cuban sentiment was ripe for 
the rising, and he struck his first blow in the full coufi- 
dence that the country would respond to his appeal. 

The history of the rebellion since the standard of revolt 
was first raised, on February 24 of last year, has been 
an extraordinary example of almost unparalleled success 
where success seemed almost impossible to achieve. 

The Spanish army has proved totally incapable of in- 
flicting any permanent check to the rebellion. Probably 
this is due, to. a great extent, to the faulty plan of military 
operations hitherto attempted. An army of 220,000 men 
would seem to be ample for al! needs in the ordinary 
course of events. But the Spanish idea of a military 
occupation of Cuba was wrongly conceived, and is being 
wrongly executed. The authorities omitted to calculate 
the strength of the passive resistance of the Cuban peo- 
ple, and this is one of the most important factors of 
the situation. Nearly every Cuban not in the fighting 
ranks of the rebellion is at heart a rebel. He may not 
openly take up arms.against the government, but he 
will not assist the troops in any way, whereas he is 
always ready to help his countrymen: By every means 
in his power, and can be depended upen for informa- 
tion concersing..the movements of any troops*if® his vi- 
cinity. In’ warfare such as that in Cuba assistanéé of 
this nature is of the very highest importance. The Spi- 
iards are fully aware now of what is passing in this mat- 
ter, and for this: reason have ordered country, people to 
concentrate in the towns; but these country people 
know full well that they cannot subsist in the towns, and 


consequently an enforcement of the order for concentration - 


simply lends to the male population-deserting.their farms 
and openly joining the rebellion..: Had. the military occu- 
pation been accompanied han«in-hand .by large-minded 
measures of reforms in the economic administration of the 
island there would have been a*fair prespect,of: success 
attending the efforts of Spain to restore. peace and quiet. 
Force of arms alone offers very |ittle hope that tranquil- 
lity will again be established .within-any reasonable time. 
A great mistake is made by the Spanish government in 


their treatment of such prisoners as*fall into: their hands.:; 


These men are invariably tried by summary court. martial 
and shot. Several hundreds have.been executed in this 
manner. Such extremely drastic measures are doubtless 


in accordance with Spanish law, but they are. bardly in - 


conformity with the u of civilization. 

The present. position of. the contending’ parties in Cuba 
has varied very little for.six..months~past, the Spanish 
holding the principal towns, whilst. the -intefior of the 
country is occupied by the rebels. Columns of troops are 
now and again marched through the inland districts, and 
an occasional skirmish occurs- with, the insurgents, but 
there has been of late very little severe fighting. . Another 
trocha is being constructed across\the island, from Ju- 
caro to Moron, near the frontier of Puerto Principe, the 
idea being to- put obstacles in the way of the free passage 
of insurgents from the eastern to the western provinces: 
Large bodies of rebels have, however, passed through 
these: lines in the course of the last few days. All 
energies of General Weyler are concentrated on the prov- 
ince of Pinar del Rio. It is on the complete subjection 
of Pinar del: Rio before the end of December that the 
Spaniards pin all their hopes. The nish impression is 
that once Pinar del Rio is subjugated the reconquest of 
the remainder of the island is an easy matter. People 
who know this country thosoughly hold a very different 
opinion on the subject. ? 

The mode of warfare adopted by the rebels is doubt- 
less of an antiquated and crode type, but it does not 
merit the hasty condemnation so constantly bestowed 
upon it. The Cubans cannot obtain the means to fight 
the Spaniards according to the rules of modern warfare; 
they have neither the men nor the war material for doing 
so, and guerilla tactics are obviously their only chance of 
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success. The destruction of property may appear to be 
wantonly cruel at first sight, but it is part of the insur- 
ag plan of campaign, and the weakness of the Spaniards 
8 demonstrated by the fact that they are not able to pre- 
vent this destruction. What, however, is patent to all 
who take the trouble to watch Cuban affairs is that the 
rebel tactics have, on the whole, been completely success- 
ful during the last twenty-one months, and in this fact 
lies the chief excuse for their continuance in the future. 

Of course the Spaniards very truly say that they are ter- 
ribly handicapped by the number of men‘on the sick list. 
This is so; but such a contingency should have been du! 
allowed for in considering the preparations for the milli- 
tary operations. There are now in Havana not less than 
20,000 military invalids, chiefly from Pinar del Rio and the 
province of Havana. Some 14,000 to 15,000 of these men 
are under treatment in hospital, the remainder in a con- 
valescent stage. The principal causes of suffering are 
yellow fever, paludic fevers, malaria, dysentery,and small- 
pox. The number of wounded in proportion to those in- 
valided for other causes is relatively smal]. Throughout 
the whole army the number of men unfit for duty exceeds 
40,000. The hospital accommodation and service are total- 
ly inadequate to meet the demands made upon them at the 
present time. 

And if Spain does succeed in reconquering the island, 
what «loes this reconquest entail? A war of from two to 
three years; a money expenditure of not less than $300,- 
000,000; the sacrifice of the lives of 50,000 Spanish sol- 
diers, That ts what the reconquest impliesto Spain. To 
Cuba it means the slaughter of the greater part of the 
Cuban male population, the ruin of every industry in the 
country, with small hope of any speedy revival; the neces- 
sity of remaining for generations at least under the bane- 
ful influence of the policy of la realidad nacional. No 
reasonable person can doubt that Spain will allow no 
change in her political and economical policy towards 
Cuba if she is successful in finally quelling the rebellion. 
Even now murmurs are heard in the peninsula of the 
compensation to be enacted for the sacrifices now being 
made to crush the rebels—in other words, Cuba for the 
Spaniards, not for the Cubans. 

W hat the Spaniards do not understand, or, at all events, 


_will never acknowledge, is that Spanish rule, according to 
“the Spanish syste of application, is detrimental rather 


than’ beneficial to the Cuban people, and that the Spanish 
regulations concerning commerce, as they now exist, are 
a distinct hinderance to the development of the natural 
resources of’Cuba. 
What is wanted ,in Cuba is peace, and none wish for 
this more fervently than the Cubans. But it is difficult 
to see how this consummation is to be obtained in the im- 
mediate future. The Spauiards seem determined not to 
pre way; the Cubans are pared -to endure any suf- 
erings and privations to rid themselveaef Spanish co- 
minion. Two possibilities present themselves, however, to 
solve the question and bring this disastrous and unhappy 
struggle to an end. The first is that European bankers 
may absolutely decline any financial fssistance to Spain, 
and, moreover, put pressure upon her in connection with 
outstanding obligations. Should this occur, Spain would 
have, to alter. her attitude in the Cuban question. The 
os part of the recent patriotic loan subscribed by the 
paniards must go towards paying the obligations con- 
tracted by the government to the banks of Paris and Pays 
Bas, the Bank of Spain, and the Compafiia Transatlantica. 
In January a fresh loan will be necessary, and possibly 
another $50,000,000 may be raised internally. But this 
amount will exhaust the temper of the Spaniards for any 
further advances, unless on some very excep*ional securi- 
ty, and then only for a limited amount. Without money 
Spain cannot continue the war under present conditions. 
The second possibility is that the United States may in- 
tervene in some form or another for the protection of the 
valuable trade between Cuba and North Anierica. The 
natural markets for all Cuban products are in the United 


States, both for buying and selling. So much so is this the. 


case that the Cuban Chambers of Commerce have repeat- 
edly declared, in their published memorials, that the ecd- 
nomic centre of Cuba is the United States. As an example 
of how the trade between the two countries has suffered, 
it is only necessary to compare the importation of Cuban 

roducts into the United States during 1894 and 1896. 

or the first nine months of the former year the value was 
$74,488,480 ; for the first nine months of the latter the 
amount had dwindled down to $22,726,268. Then, again, 
there is mich and valuable property in Cuba held hy 
American citizens, and this may prove another strong ar- 
gument in favor of some action by the United States gov- 
ernment. It is, at all events, an inducemest to act, and 
may easily be construed into a duty. 

C. E. Axens, Havana. 
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“The Ghoft of C aptain Brand 


BY HOWARD PYLE. 


1753: 


I 


T is not so easy to tell why discredit should be cast 
upon a man because of something that his grand- 
father may have done amiss, but the world, which is 
never over-nice in its discrimination as to where to 

lay the blame, is often pleased to make the innocent suf- 
fer in the-place of the guilty. 

Barnaby True wiasa good, honest, biddable lad, as boys go, 
but yet he was not ever allowed altogetlier to forget that 
his grandfather had been that very famous pirate Captain 
William Brand, who, after so many marvellous adventures 
(if one may believe the catchpeuny stories and ballads 
that were written about him), was murdered in Jamaica 
by Captain John Malyoe, the commander of his own cou- 
sort, the Adventure galley. 

It hath never been denied, that ever I heard, that up to 
the time of Captain Brand’s being commissioned against 
the South Sea pirates he had always been esteemed as 
honest, reputable a sea-captain as could be. 

When he started out upon that adventure it was with a 
ship, the Royal Sovereign, fitted out by some of the most 
decent merchants of New York. The Governor himself 
had subscribed to the adventure, and had himself signed 
Captain Brand’s commission. So, if the unfortunate man 
went astray, he must have had great temptation to do so, 
many others behaving no better when the opportunity 
offered in those far-away seas, where so many rich pur- 
chases might very easily be taken and no one the wiser. 

To be sure, those stories and ballads made our captain 
to be a most wicked, profane wretch; and if he were, wh 
God knows he suffered and paid fos it, for he laid his 
bones in Jamaica, and never saw his home or his wife and 
daughter again after he had sailed away on the Royal 
Sovereign on that long misfortunate voyuge, leaving them 
in New York to the care of strangers. 

At that time when he met his fate in Port Royal Har- 
bor he had obtained two vessels under his command—the 
Royal Sovereign, which was the boat fitted out for him in 
New York, and the Adventure galley, which he was said 
to have taken somewhere in the South Seas. With these 
he lay in those waters of Jamaica for over a month after 
his return from the coasts of Africa, waiting for news 
from home, which, when it came, was of the very black- 
est; for the Colonial authorities were at that time stirred 
up very hot against him to take him and hang him fora 
pirate, so as to clear their own skirts for having to do 
with such a fellow. So maybe it seemed better to our 
captain to hide his ill-gotten treasure there in those 
far-away parts, and afterwards to try and bargain with it 
for his life when he should reach New York, rather than 
to sail straight for the Americas with what he had 
ae by his piracies, and so risk losing life and money 

oth. 

However that might be, the story was that Captain 
Brand and his gunner, and Captain Malyoe of the Ad- 
venture and the sailing-master of the Adventure, all went 
ashore together with a chest of money (no one of them 
choosing to trust the other three in so nice an affair), and 
buried the treasure somewhere on the beach of Port 
Royal Harbor. The story then bas it that they fell a-quar- 
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relling about a future division of the money, and that, as a 
wind-up to the affair, Captain Malyoe shot Captain Brand 
through the head, while the sailing-master of the Advent- 
ure served the gunner of the Royal Sovereign after the 
same fashion through the body, and that the murderers 
then went away, leaving the two stretched out in their 
own blood on the sand in the staring sun, with no one to 
know where the money was hid but they two who had 
served their comrades so. j 

It is a mighty great pity “that any one should have a 
grandfather who ended his days in such a sort as this, but 
it was no fault of Barnaby True’s, nor could he have done 
anything to prevent it, seeiug that he was not even born 
into the world at the time that his grandfather turned 
pirate, and was only ohe year old when he so met his 
tragicalend. Nevertheless, the boys with whom he went 
to school never tired of calling him ‘‘ Pirate,” and would 
sometimes sing for his benefit that famous catchpenny 
song beginning thus: 


Oh! my name was Captain Brand, 
A-sailing free. 
Oh! my name was Captain Brand, 
And I sinned by sea and land, 
For I broke God's just command, 
A-sailing free.” 


’Twas a vile thing to sing at the grandson of so mis- 
fortunate a man, and oftentimes little Barnaby True 
would double up his fists and would fight his tormentors 
at great odds, and would sometimes go back home with a 
bloody nose to have his poor mother cry over him and 
grieve for him. . 

Not that his days were all of teasing and torment, 
neither; for if his comrades did treat him so, why then 
there were other times when he and they were as great 
friends as could be, and would go in swimming together 
where there was a bit of sandy strand along the East 
River above Fort George, and that in the most amicable 
fashion. Or, maybe the very next day after he had fought 
so with his fellows, would go a-rambling with them up the 
Bowerie Road, perhaps to help them steal cherries from 
some old Dutch farmer, forgetting in such adventure what 
a thief his own grandfather had been. 

Well, when Barnaby True was between sixteen and 
seventeen years old he was taken into employment in the 
counting-house of Mr. Roger Hartright, the well-known 
West India merchant, and Barnaby’s own step-father. 

It was the kindness of this good man that not only found 
a place for Barnaby in the counting-house, but advanced 
him so fast that against our hero was twenty-one years 
old he had made four voyages as supercargo to the West 
Indies in Mr. Hartright’s ship, the Belle Helen, and soon 
after he was twenty-one undertook a fifth. Nor was it in 
any such subordinate position as mere ape that he 
acted, but rather as the confidential agent of Mr. Hart- 
right, who, having no children of his own, was very jea- 
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lous to advance our hero into a position of trust and 
responsibility in the counting-house, as though he were in- 
deed a son, so that even the captain of the ship had scarce- 
ly more consideration aboard than he, young as he was in 
ears. 

. As for the agents and correspdndents of Mr. Hartright 
throughout these parts, they also, knowing how that good 
man had adopted his interests, were very polite and obli- 
ging to Master Barnaby—especially, be it mentioned, Mr. 
Ambrose Greenfield, of Kingston, Jamaica, who, upon the 
occasions of his visits to those parts, did all thatlhe could 
to make Barnaby’s stay in that town agreeable and plea- 
sant to him. 

So much for the history of gur hero to the time of the 
beginning of this story, without which you shall hardly 
be able to understand the purport of those most extraor- 
dinary adventures that befell him shortly after he came 
of age, nor the logic of their consequence after they had 
occurred. 


For it was during his fifth voyage to the West Indies 
that the first of those extraordinary adveutures happened 
of which I shall have presently to tell. 

At that time he had been in Kingston for the best part 
of four weeks, lodging at the house of a very decent, re- 
spectable widow, by name Mrs. Anne Bolles, who, with 
three pleasant and agreeable daughters, kept a very clean 
and well-served lodging-lhouse in the outskirts of the 
town. 

One morning, as our hero sat sipping his coffee, clad 
only in loose cotton drawers, a shirt, and a jacket, and 
with slippers upon his feet, as is the custom in, that coun- 
try, where every one endeavors to Keep as cool as may be— 
while he sat thus sipping his coffee Miss Eliza, the young- 
est of the three daughters, came and gave him a note, 
which, she said, a stranger had just handed in at the door, 
going away again without waiting fora reply. You may 
Judge of Barnaby’s surprise when he opened the note and 
read as follows: 


“Mr. BaRnaBy TRUE: Sir,—Though you don't know 
me, I know you, and I tell you this: if you will be at 
Pratt’s Ordinary on Harbor Street on Friday next at eight 
o'clock of the evening, and will accompany the man who 
shall say to you ‘The Royal Sovereign is come in,’ you 
shall learn something the most to your advantage that 
ever befell you. Sir, keep this note, and show it to him 
who shall address these words to you, so to certify that 
you are the man he seeks.” 


Such was the wording of the note, which was without 


‘address, and without any superscription whatever. 


The first emotion that stirred Barnaby was one of extreme 
and profound amazement. Then the thought came into his 
mind that some witty fellow, of whom he knew a good 
many in that town—and wild waggish pranks they were— 
was attempting to play off some smart jest upon him. But 
all that Miss Eliza could tell him when he questioned her 
concerning the messenger was that the bearer of the note 
was a tall, stout man, with a red neckerchief around his 
neck and copper buckles to his shoes, and that he had the 
appearance of a sailor-man, having a great big queue hang- 
ing down his back. But, Lord! what was such a descrip- 
tion as that in a busy seaport town, full of scores of men 
to fit such a likeness? Accordingly, our hero put away the 
note into his wallet, determining to show it to his good 
friend Mr. Greenfield that evening, and to ask his advice 
upon it. So he did show it, and that gentleman’s opinion 


was the same as his—that some wag was minded to play 


off.a hoax upon him, and that the matter of the letter was 
all nothing but smoke. 


Ill. 


Nevertheless, though Barnaby was thus confirmed in his 
opinion as to the nature of the communication he had re- 
ceived, he yet determined in his own mind that he would 
see the business through to the end, and would be at 
Pratt’s Ordinary, as the note demanded, upon the day and 
at the time specified therein. 

Pratt’s Ordinary was at that time a very fine and well- 
known place of its sort, with good tobacco and the best 
rum that ever I tasted, and had a garden behind it that, 
sloping down to the harbor- front, was. planted pretty 
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thick with palms ana ferns grouped into clusters with 
flowers and plants. Here were a number of little tables, 
some in little grottos, like our Vauxhall in New York, 
and with red and blue and white paper lanterns bung 
among the foliage, whither gentlemen and ladies used 
sometimes to go of an evening to sit and drink lime juice 
and sugar and water (and sometimes a taste of something 
stronger), and to look out across the water at the shipping 
in the cool of the night. 

Thither, accordingly, our hero went, a little before the 
time appointed in the note, and passing directly through 
the Ordinary and the garden beyond, chose a table at the 
lower end of the garden and close to the water's edge, 
where he would not be easily seen by any one coming 
into the place. Then, —— some rum and water and a 
pipe of tobacco, he composed himself to watch for the ap- 
pearance of those witty fellows whom he suspected would 
presently come thither to see the end of their prank and to 
enjoy his confusion. 

The spot was pleasant enough; for the land breeze, blow- 
ing strong and full, set the leaves of the palm-tree above 
his head to rattling and clattering a aguinst the 
sky, where, the moon then being about full, they shone 
every now and then like bladgg of steel. The waves also 
were splashiug up against little landing-place at the 
foot of the garden, sounding very cool in the night, and 
sparkling ali over the harbor where the moon caught the 
edges of the water. A t many vessels were lying at 
anchor in their ridings, with the dark, prodigious form of 
a man-of-war loomiug up above them in the moonlight. 

There our hero sat for the best of au hour, smoking 
his pipe of tobacco and sipping his grog, and seeing not so 

much asa single thing that ht concern the note he had 
received. 

It was not far from half an hour after the time appoint- 
ed in the note, when a row-boat came suddenly out of the 
night and pulled up to the landing-place at the foot of the 
garden above-mentioned, and three or four men came 
ashore in the darkness. Without saying a word among 
themselves, they chose a near-by table, and sitting down, 
ordered rum and water, and began drinking their grog in 
silence. They might have sat there about five minutes, 
when, by-and-by, Barnaby True became aware that they 
were observing him very curiously; and then almost im- 
mediately one, who was plainly the Jeader of the party, 
called out to him: 

‘** How now, messmate! Won’t you come and drink a 
dram of rum with us?” 

‘* Why, no,” says Barnaby, answering very civilly; ‘‘I 
have drunk enough already, and more would only heat 
my blood.” 

‘ All the same,” quoth the stranger, ‘“‘ I think you will 
come and drink with us; for, unless I am mistook, you are 
Mr. Barnaby True, and I am come bere to tell you that 
the Royal Sovereign is come in.” 

Now I may honestly say that Barnaby True was never 
more struck sback in all his life than he was at ng 
these words uttered in so unexpected a manner. He ha 
been looking to hear them under such different circum- 
‘stances that, pow that bis ears heard them addressed to 
him, and that so seriously, by a perfect stranger, who, with 
others, had thus mysteriously come ashore out of the 
darkness, he could scarce believe that his ears heard aright. 
His heart suddenly began beating at a tremendous rate, 
and had he been an older and wiser man, I do believe he 
would have declined the adventure, instead of leaping 


» blindly, as he did, into that of which he could see neither 


the beginning nor the ending. But being barely one-and- 
twenty years of age, and having an adventurous disposi- 
tion that would have carried him into almost anything 
that possessed a smack of uncertainty or danger about it, 
he contrived to say,in a pretty easy tone (though God 
knows how it was put on for the occasion): 

“ Well, then, if that be so, and if the Royal Sovereign is 
indeed come in, why, I'll join Ee since you are so kind 
as to ask me.” And therewith he went across to the other 
table, carrying his pipe with him, and sat down and began 
smoking, with all the appearance of case he could assume 
upon the occasion. 

** Well, Mr. Barnaby True,” said the man who had be- 
fore addressed him, so soon as Barnaby had settled himself, 
speaking in a low tone of voice, sothere would be no dan- 

er of any others hearing the words—*‘Well, Mr. Barnaby 

rue—for I shall call you by your name, to show you that 
though I know you, you don’t know me—I am glad to 
see that you are man enough to enter thus into an affair, 
though you can’t see to the bottom of it. For it shows 
me that you are a man of mettle. and are deserving of the 
fortune that is to befall you to-night. Nevertheless, first 
of all, I am bid to say that you must show me a piece of 
wag’ that you have about you before we go a step far- 
ther.” 

‘*Very well,” said Barnaby; ‘‘I have it here safe and 
sound, and see it you shall.” And thereupon and without 
more ado he fetched out his wallet. opened it, and handed 
his interlocutor the mysterious note he had received the 


day or two before. Whereupon the other, drawing to him 
the candle, burning there for the convenience of those who 
would smoke tobacco, began immediately reading it. 

This gave Barnaby True a moment or two to look at 
him. He was a tall, stout man, with a red handkerchief 
tied around his neck, and with copper buckles on his 
shoes, so that Barnaby True could not but wonder whether 
he was not the very same man who had given the note to 
Miss Eliza Bolles at the door of his lodging-house. 

‘Tis all right and straight as it should be,” the other 
said, after he had so glanced his eyes over the note. ** And 
now that the paper is read ” (suiting his action to his 
words), ‘‘ I'll just burn it, for safety sake.” 

And so he did, twisting it up setting it to the flame 
of the candle. 

‘‘And now,” he said, continuing his address, ‘‘I’ll tell 
you what 1 am here for.. I was sent to ask you if you're 
man enough to take your life in your own hands and to 
go with me in that boat down there? Say ‘ Yes,’ and we’ll 
start away without wasting more time, for the devil is 
ashore here at Jamaica—though you don’t know what that 
means—and if he gets a of us, why, then we may 
whistle for what we are after. Say ‘No,’ and I go away 
again, and I promise you you shall never be troubled again 
in this sort. So now speak up plain, young gentleman, 
and tell us what is your mind in this business, and whether 
you will adventure any further or not.” 

If our hero hesitated, it was not for long. 1 cannot sa 
that his courage did not waver for a moment; but if it 
did, it was, I say, not for long, and when he spoke up it 
was with a voice as steady as could be. ; 

“To be sure I’m man enough to go with you,” he said; 
‘‘and if you mean me any harm I can look ont for myself; 
and if I can’t, why, here is something can look out for 
me,” and therewith he lifted up the flap of his coat 
pocket and showed the butt of a pistol he had fetched 
with him when he had set out from his lodging-house 
that evening. 

At this the other burst out ——s *‘Come,” says 
he. “ you are indeed of right mettle, and I like your spirit. 
All the same, no one in all the world means you less ill 
than I, and so, if you have to use that barker, ‘twill not be 
upon us who are your friends, but only upon one who is 
more wicked than the devil himself. So come, and let us 
get away.” 

Thereupon he and the others, who had not spoken a sin- 
le word for all this time, rose from the table, and he hav- 
ng paid the scores of all, they all went down together to 

the boat that atill lay at the landing-place at the bottom of 
the garden. 

Thus coming to it, our hero could see that it was a large 
yaw! boat manned with half a score of black men for row- 
ers, and there were two lanterns in the stern-sheets, and 
three or four iron shovels. 

The man who had conducted the conversation with Bar- 
naby True for all this time, and who was, as has been 
said, plainly the captain of the party, stepped immediate- 
ly down into the boat; our hero followed, and the others 
followed after him; and instantly they were seated the 
boat was shoved off and the black men began pulling 
straight out into the barbor, and so, at some distunce away, 
around under the stern of the man-of-war. 

Not a word was spoken after they had thus left the 
shore, and presently they might all have been ghosts, for 
the silence of the party. Barnaby True was too full of 
his own thoughts to talk—and serious enough thoughts 
they were by this time, with crimps to trepan a man at 
every turn, and press-gangs to carry a man off so that he 
might never be heard of again. As for the others, they 
did not seem to choose to say anything now that they had 
him fairly embarked upon their enterprise. 

And so the crew pulled on in perfect silence for the best 
part of an hour, the leader of the expedition directing the 
course of the boat straight across the harbor, as though 
toward the mouth of the Rio Cobra River. Indeed, this 
was their destination, as Barnaby could after a while see, 
by the low point of land with a great long row of cocoa- 
nut-palms upon it (the appearance of which he knew very 
well), which + et began to loom up out of the milky 
dimness of the moonlight. As they approached the river 
they found the tide was running strong out of it, so that 
some <listance away from the stream it gurgled and rip- 
pled alongside the boat as the crew of black men pulled 
strongly against it. Thus they came up under what was 
either a point of land or an islet covered with a thick 
growth of mangrove-trees. But still no one spoke a sin- 
gle word as to their destination, or what was the business 
they had in hand. 

The night. now that they were close to the shore, was 
loud with the noise of running tide-water, and the air was 
heavy with the smell of mud and marsh, and over all the 
whiteness of the moonlight, with a few stars pricking out 
here and there in the sky: and all so strange-and silent 
and mysterious that Barnaby could not divest himself of 
the fecling that it was all a dream. 

So, the rowers bending to the oars, the boat came slow- 
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ly around from under the clump of mangrove bushes and 
out into the open water again. 

Instantly it did so the leader of the expedition called 
out in a sharp voice, and the black men instantly lay on 
their oars. 

Almost at the same instant Barnaby True became aware 
that there was another boat coming down the river tow- 
ard where they lay, now drifting with the strong tide out 
into the harbor again, and he knew that it was because of 
the approach of that boat that the other had called upon 
his men to cease rowing. 

The other boat, as well as he could see in the distance, 
was full of men, some of whom appeared to be armed, for 
even in the dusk of the darkness the shine of the moon- 
light glimmered sharply now and then on the barrels of 
muskets or pistols, and in the silence that followed after 
their own rowing had ceased Barnaby True could hear 
the chug! chug! of the oars sounding louder and loud- 
er through the watery stillness of the night as the boat 
drew nearer and nearer. But he knew nothing of what it 
all meant, nor whether these others were friends or ene- 
mies, or what was to happen next. 

The oarsmen of the approaching boat did not for a mo- 
ment cease their rowing, not till they had come pretty 
close to Barnaby and his companions. Then a man who 
sat in the stern ordered them to cease rowing, and as they 
lay on their oars he stood up. As they by, Barna- 
by True could see him very plain, the moonlight shiniu 
full upon him—a large, stout gentleman with a round 
face, and clad in a fine laced coat of red cloth. Amidshi 
of the boat was a box or chest about the bigness of a mid- 
dle-sized travelling-trunk, but covered all over with cakes 
of sand and-dirt. In the act of passing, the gentleman, 
still standing, pointed at it with an elegant gold-headed 
cane which he held in his hand. ‘‘ Are you come after 
this, Abraham Dawling?” says he, and thereat his counte- 
nance broke into as evil, malignant a grin as ever Burnaby 
True saw in all of his life. 

The other did not immediately reply so much as a sin- 
gle word, but sat as still as any stone. Then, at last, the 
other boat having gone by, he suddenly appeared to regain 
his wits, for he bawled out after it, *‘ Very well, Jack 
Malyoe! very well, Jack Malyoe! you've got ahead of us 
this time again, but next time is the third, and then it shall 
be our turn, even if William Brand must come back fiom 
hell to settle with you.” 

This he shou out as the other boat passed further 
and further away, but to it my fine gentleman made no 
reply except to burst out into a great roaring fit of 
laughter. 

There was another man among the armed men in the 
stern of the passing boat—a villanous, lean man with 
lantern-jaws, and the top of his head as bald as the palm 
of my hand. As the boat went away into the night with 
the tide and the headway the oars had given it, he griuned 
so that the moonlight shone white on his big teeth. 
Then, flourishing a great big pistol, he said, and Barnaby 
could hear every word he spoke, ‘‘ Do but give me the 
word, your honor, and I'll put another bullet through the 
son of a sea cook.” 

But the gentleman said some words to forbid him, and 
therewith the boat was gone away into the night, and 
nang Barnaby could hear that the men at the oars had 

gun rowing again, leaving them lying there, without a 
single word being said for a long time. 

-and-by one of those in Sarnaby's boat spoke up. 
** Where shall you go now?” he said. 

At this the leader of the expedition ee suddenly 
to come back to himself, and to find his voice again. 
“Go?” he roured out. ‘‘Go to the devil! Go? Go where 
you choose!’ Go? Go back again—that’s where we’ll go!” 
and therewith he fell a-cursing and swearing until he 
foamed at the lips as though he had gone clean crazy, 
while the black men began rowing back again across tin 
harbor as fast as ever they could lay oars iuto the water. 

They put Barnaby True ashore below the old Custom. 
house; but so bewildered and shaken was he by all that 
had happened, and by what he had seen, and by the names 
that he had heard spoken, that he was scarcely conscious 
of any of the familiar things among which he found him- 
self thus standing. And so he walked up the moonlit 
street towards his lodging like one drunk or bewildered; 
for ‘‘ John Malyoe” was the name of the captain of the 
Adventure galley—he who had shot Barnaby’s own grand- 
father—and ‘‘ Abraham Dawling” was the name of the 
gunner of the Royal Sovereign who had been shot at the 
same time with the pirate captain, and who, with him, 
0 been left stretched out in the staring sun by the mur- 

erers. 

The whole business had occupied hardly two hours, but 
it was as though that time was no part of Barnaby’s life, 
but all a part of some other life, so dark and strange and 
mysterious that it in no wise belonged to him. 

As for that box covered all over with mud, he could 
only guess at that time what it contained and what the 
finding of it signified. 
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But of this our hero said nothing to any one, nor did he 
tell a single living soul what he bad seen that night, but 
nursed it in his own mind. where it lay so big for a while 
_ he could think of little or nothing else for days 

ter. 


IV. 


Mr. Greenfield, Mr. Hartright’s correspondent and mee 
in these parts, lived in a fine brick house just out of the 
town, on the Mona Road, his family consisting of a wife 
and two daughters—brisk, lively young ladies with black 
hair and eyes, and very fine bright teeth that shone when- 
ever they laughed, and witha plenty to say for themselves. 
Thither Barnaby True was often asked to a family dinner; 
and, indeed, it was a pleasant home to visit, and to sit upon 
the veranda and smoke a cigarro with the good old gentle- 
man and look out towards the mountains, while the yo 
ladies laughed and talked, or played upon the guitar an 
sang. And oftentimes so it was strongly upon Barnaby's 
mind to speak to me ood gentleman and tell him what 
he had beheld that hight out in the harbor; butalways he 
would think better of it and hold his peace, falling to 
thinking, and smoking away upon his cigarro at a great 
rate 


A day or two before the Belle Helen sailed from Kings- 
ton, Mr. Greenfield stopped Barnaby True as he was go- 
ing through the office, to bid him to come to dinner that 
night (for there within the tropics they breakfast at 
eleven o'clock and take dinner in the cool of the evening, 
because of the heat, and not at mid-day, as wedo in more 
temperate latitudes). ‘‘I would have you meet,” says 
Mr. Greenfield, ‘‘ your chief passenger for New York, and 
his granddaughter, for whom the state cabin and the two 
state-rooms are to be fitted as here ordered [showing a let- 
ter]—Sir John Malyoe and Miss Marjorie Malyoe. Did 
ar = hear tell of Captain Jack yoe, Master Bar- 
na 

ow I do believe that Mr. Greenfield had no notion at 
all that old Captain Brand was Barnaby True’s own grand- 
father and Captain John Malyoe his murderer, but when 
he so thrust at him the name of that man, what with that 
in itself and the late adventure through which be himself 
had just passed, and with his brooding upon it until it 
was so prodigiously big in his mind, it was like hitting 
him a blow to so fling the question at him. Nevertheless, 
he was able to reply, with a pretty straight face, that he had 
heard of Captain Malyoe and who he was. 

“Well,” says Mr. Greenfield, “if Jack Malyoe was a 
desperate p. ‘ate and a wild, reckless blade twenty years 
ago, why, # is Sir John Malyoe now and the owner of a 
fine estate in Devonshire. ell, Master Barnaby, when 
one is a baronet and come into the inheritance of a fine 
estate (though I do hear it is vastly cumbered with debts), 
the world will wink its eye to much that he may have 
done twenty years ago. I do hear say, though, that his 
own kin still turn the cold shoulder to him.” 

To this address Barnaby answered nothing, but sat 
smoking away at his cigarro at a great rate. 

And so that night Barnaby True came face to face for 
the first time with the man who murdered his own grand- 
father—the greatest beast of a man that ever he met in 
all of his life. 

That time in the harbor he had seen Sir John Malyoe 
at a distance and in the darkness; now that he beheld him 
near by, it seemed to him that he lad never looked at a 
more evil face in all his life. Not that the man was alto- 
gether ugly, for he had a good nose and a fine double 
chin; but his eyes stood out like balls and were red and 
watery, and he winked them continually, as though they 
were always a-smarting: and his lips were thick and pur- 
ple- red, and his fat red cheeks were mottled here and 
there with little clots of purple veins; and when he 
spoke, his voice rattled so in his throat that it made one 
wish to clear one’s own throat to listen to him. So, 
what with a pair of fat white hands, and that hoarse 
voice, and his swollen face, and his thick lips a-sticking 
out, it seemed to Barnaby True he had never seen a coun- 
tenance so distasteful to him as that one into which he 
then looked. 

But if Sir John Malyoe was so displeasing to our hero's 
taste, why, the granddaughter, even this first time he be- 
held her, seemed to him to be the most beautiful, lovely 
young lady that ever he saw. She had a thin, fair skin, 
red lips, and yellow hair—though it was then powdered 
— white for the occasion—and the bluest eyes that 

rnaby beheld in all of his life. A sweet,timid creature, 
who seemed not to dare so much as to speak a word for 
herself without looking to Sir John for leave to do so, and 
would shrink and shudder whenever be would speak of 
a sudden to her or direct a sudden glance upon her. 
When she did speak, it was in so low a voice that one 
had to bend his head to hear her, and even if she smiled 
would catch herself and look up as though to see if she 
had leave to be cheerful. 

As for Sir John; he sat at dinner like a pig, and gobbled 
and ate and drank, smacking his lips all the while, but 


-out, ‘‘and so you is the supercargo, is you? way 5 
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with hardly a word to either her or Mrs. Greenfield or to 
Barnaby True; but with a sour, suljen air, as though he 
would say, *‘ Your damned victuals and drink are no bet- 
ter than they should be, but I must eat ’em or nothing.” 
A t bloated beast of a man! 

uly after dinner was over and the young lady and the 


two misses off in a corner together did Barnaby hear her 
talk with any ease. Then, to be sure, her tongue became 
loose, and she prattled away at a great rate, though hardly 
above her breath, until of a sudden her grandfather called 
out,in his hoarse, rattling voice, that it was time to go. 
Whereupon she stopped » ew in what she was saying and 
jumped up from her chair, looking as frightened as though 
she had been caught in something amiss, and was to be 
punished for it. 

Barnaby True and Mr. Greenfield both went out to see 
the two into their coach, where Sir John’s man stood hold- 
ing the lantern. And who should he be, to be sure, but 
that same lean villain with bald head who had offered 
to shoot the leader of our hero’s expedition out on the 
harbor that night! For one of the circles of light from 
the lantern shining up into his face, Barnaby True knew 
him the moment he clapped eyes upon him. Though he 
could not have recognized our bero, he grinned at him in 
the most impudent, familiar fashion, and never so much 
as touched his hat either to him or to Mr. Greenfield; but 
as soon as his master and his young mistress had entered 
the coach, banged to the door and scrambled up on the 
seat alongside the driver, and so away without a word, 
but with another impudent grin, this time favoring both 
Barnaby and the old gentleman. 

Such were these two, master and man, and what Barnaby 
saw of them thén was only confirmed by further observa- 
tion—the most hateful couple he ever knew; though, God 
knows, what they afterward suffered should wipe out all 
complaint against them. 

The next day Sir John Malyoe’s belongings began to 
come aboard the Belle Helen, and in the afternoon that 
same jean villanous manservant comes skipping across 
the gang-plank as nimble as a goat, with two black men 
behind him lugving a great sea-chest. ‘‘ What!” he cried 


thought you was more account when I saw you last 
night a-sitting talking with his honor like his equal. 
Well, no matter; ‘tis something to have a brisk, genteel 
_—e fellow for a supercargo. So come, my hearty, 
end « hand, will you, and help me set his honor’s cabin 
to rights.” 

at a speech was this to endure from such a fellow, 
to be sure! and Barnaby so high in his own esteem, and 
holding bimself a gentleman! Well, what with his dis- 
taste for the villain, and what with such odious famil- 
iarity, you can guess into what temper so impudent an 
aidress must have cast him. ‘‘ You'll find the steward 
in yonder,” he said, ‘‘and he’ll show you the cabin,” and 
therewith turned and walked mgt with prodigious dig- 
nity, leaving the other standing where he was. 

he entered his own cabin he could not but see, out 
of the tail of his ore. that the fellow was still standin 
where he had left him, regarding him with a most evil, 
malevolent countenance, so that be had the satisfaction of 
knowing that he had made one enemy during thut voy- 
age who was not very likely to forgive or forget what 
must regard as a slight put upon him. 

The next day Sir Seba Malyoe himself came aboard, ac- 
companied by his granddaughter, and followed by this 
man, and he followed again by four black men, who car- 
ried among them two trunks, not large in size, but pro- 
digious heavy in weight, and toward which Sir John and 
his follower devoted the utmost solicitude and care to see 
that they were properly carried into the state cabin he 
wus tooccupy. Barnaby True was standing in the great 
cabin as eb poe close by him; but though Sir John 
Malyoe looked hard at him and straight in the face, he 
never so much as spoke a single word. or showed bya 
look or a sign that he knew who our hero was. At this 
the serving-man who saw it all with eyes as quick as a 
cat’s, fell to grinning and chuckling to see Burnaby in his 
turn so slighted. 

The young lady, who also saw it all, flushed up red, 
then in the instant of passiug looked straight at our hero, 
and bowed and smiled at him with a most sweet and 
gracious affability, then the next moment recovering 
+ sang as though mightily frightened at what she had 

one. 

The same day the Belle Helen sailed, with as beautiful 
sweet weather as ever a body could wish for. 

There were only two other passengers aboard, the Rev. 
Simon Styles, the master of a flourishing academy in 
Spanish Town, and his wife, a good worthy old couple, 
but very quiet,and would sit in the great cabin by the 
hour together reading, so that, what with Sir John Malyoe 
staying all the time in his own cabin with those two 
trunks he held so precious, it fell upon Barnaby True in 
great part to show attention to the young lady; and glad 
enough he was of the opportunity, as any one may guess. 
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For when you consider a brisk, lively young man of one- 
and-twenty and a sweet beautiful miss of seventeen so 
thrown together day after day for two weeks, the weather 
being very fuir, as I have said, and the ship tossing and 
bowling along before a fine humming breeze that sent, 
white-cups all over the sea, and with nothing to do but 
sit and look at that blue sea and the bright sky overhead, 
it is not hard to suppose what was to befall, and what 

leasure it was to | enc True to show attention to 


r. 

But, oh! those days when a man is young, and, whether 
wisely or no, fallen in love! How often during that 
voyage did our hero lie awake in his berth at night, 
tossing this way and that without sleep—not that he 
wanted to sleep if he could, but would rather lie so 
awake thinking about ber and staring into the dark- 


ness! 

Poor fool! he “might have known that the end must 
come to such a fool’s paradise before very long. For 
who was he to look up to Sir Johy Malyoe’s grand- 
daughter, he the supercargo of a merchant ship, and she 
the granddaughter of a baronet. 

Nevertheless, things went along very smooth and plea- 
sant, until one evening, when all came of a sudden to an 
end. At that time he and the young lady had been stand- 
ing for a long while together, leaning over the rail and 
looking out across the water through the dusk towards the 
westward, where the sky was still of a lingering bright- 
ness. She had been mightily quiet and dull all that 
evening, but now of a sudden she began, without any 
preface whatever, to tell Barnaby about herself and her 
affairs. She said that she and her grandfather were going 
to New York that they might take passage thence to Bos- 
ton town, there to meet her cousin Captain Malyoe, who 
was stationed in garrison at that place. Then she went on 
to say that Captain Malyoe was the next heir to the Dev- 
Ping wtate, and that she and he were to be married in 
the fall. 

But, poor Barnaby! what a fool was he, to be sure! Me- 
thinks when she first began to speak about Captain Mal- 
yoe he knew what was coming. But now that she had 
told him, he could say nothing, but stood there staring 
across the ocean, his breath coming hot and dry as ashes 
in his throat. She, poor thing, went on to say, in a very 
low voice, that she had liked him from the very first mo- 
ment she had seen him, and had been very happy for these 
days, and would always think of him as a dear friend who 
had been very kind to her, who had so little pleasure iu 
life, and so would always remember bim. 

Then they were both silent, until at last Barnaby made 
shift to say, though in a hoarse and croaking voice, that 
Captain Malyoe must be a very happy man, and that if he 
were in Captain Malyoe’s place he would be the happiest 
man in the world. Thus, having spoken, and so found. his 
tongue, he went on to tell ber, with his head all in a whirl, 
that he too loved her,and that what she had told him 
struck him to the heart, and made him the most miserable,. 
unbappy wretch in the whole world. 

She was not angry at what he said, nor did she turn to 
look at him, but only said, in a low voice, he should not 
talk so, for that it could only be a pain to them both to 
speak of such things, and that whether she would or no, 


she must do everything as her grandfather bade her, for . 


that he was indeed a terrible man. 

To this poor Barnaby could only repeat that he loved 
ber with all his heart, that he had ho for nothing in his 
conte gg that he was now the most miserable man in the 
world. 

It was at this moment, so tragic for him, that somie one 
who had been hiding nigh them all the while suddenly 
moved away, and Barnaby True could see in the gathering 
darkness that it was that villain manservant of Sir John 
Malyoe’s, and knew that he must have overheard all that 
had been said. 

The man went straight to the great cabin, and poor 
Barnaby, his brain all atingle, stood looking after him. 
feeling that now indeed the last drop of bitterness had 
been added to his trouble to have such a wretch overhear 
what he had said. 

The young lady could not have seen the fellow, for she 
continued leaning over the rail. and Barnaby True stand- 
ing at her side, not moving, but in such a tumult of many 
passions that he was like one bewildered, and his heart 
beating as though to smother him. 

So they stood for I know not how long, when, of a sud- 
den, Sir John Malyoe comes running out of the cabin, 
without his hat, but carrying bis gold-headed cane, and so 
straight across the deck to where Barnaby.and the young. 
lady stood, that spying wretch close at his heels, alening 
like an imp. 

“You hussy!” bawled out Sir John, so soon as he had 
come pretty near them, and in so loud a voice that all on 
deck might have heard the words; and as he spoke he 
waved his cane back and forth as though he would have 
struck the young lady, who, shrinking back almost upon 
the deck, crouched as though to escape such a blow. 
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‘*You hussy!” he bawled out with vile oaths, too. hor- 
rible here to be set down. ‘‘ What do you do here with 
this Yankee supercargo, not fit for a gentlewoman to wipe 
her feet upon? Get to your cabin, you hussy” (only it 
was something worse he called ber this time), ‘‘ before I 
lay this cane across your shoulders!” 

What with the whirling of ne brains and the 
passion into which he was already melted, what with his 
despair and his love, and his anger at this address, a man 
gone mad could scarce be less accountable for his ac- 
tions than was he at that moment.’ Hardly knowing what 
he did, he put his hand against Sir John Malyoe’s breast _ 
and thrust him violently back, crying out upon bim in a 

t loud hoarse voice for threatening a young lady, and 
saying that for a farthing he would wrench the stick out 
of his hand and throw it overboard. 

Sir John went staggering back with the push Barnaby 
gave lim, and then caught himself up again. .Then,with 
a great bellow, ran roaring at our hero, whirling his cane 
about, and I do believe would have struck him (and God 
knows tlien. wpat might have happened) had not his man- 
servant caught him and held him back. 

“**Keep back!” cried out our hero, still mighty hoarse. 
{Keep back! If you strike me with that stick I'll fling 
you overboard!” 

By this time, what with the sound of loud voices and 
the stamping of fect, some of the crew and others aboard 
were hurrying up, and the next moment Captain Manly 
and the first mate, Mr. Freesden, came running out. of 
the cabin. But Barnaby, who was by this fairly set ago- 
ing, could not now stop himself. | 

** And who are you, anyhow,” he cried out, “* to threaten 
to strike me and to insult me, who am as good as you? 
You dare not strike me! You may shoot a man from 
behind, as you shot poor Captain Brand on the Rio Cobra 
River, but you won’t dare strike me face to face. I know 
who you are and what you are!” | 

By this time Sir John Malyoe had ceased to endeavor to 
strike him, but stood stock-still, his great bulging cyes 
staring as though they would pop out of his head. 

" What's all this?” cries Captain Manly, bustling up to 
them with Mr. Freesden. - ‘‘ What does all this mean?” 

But, as I have said, our hero was too far gone now to 
contain himself until all that he had to say was out. 

‘‘The damned villain insulted me and insulted the young 
lady,” he cried out, panting in the extremity of his pas- 
sion, “‘ and then he threatened to strike me with his cane. 
— I know who he is and what he is. I know what 
1e’s 

found it, and’whom it belongs to. He found it on the 
shores of the Rio Cobfa River, and I have only to open my 

mouth and tell what I know about it.” | 
At this Captain Manly clapped his hand upon our hero’s 
shoulder and’ fell to shaking him so that he could scarcely 
; stand, calling out to him the while to be silent. ‘* What 
g do you mean?” he cried. ‘An officer of this ship to 
_ quarrel with a passenger of mine! Go straight to your 
. cabin, and stay there till I give you leave to come out 

in.” 

At this Master Barnaby came somewhat back to him- 
self and into his wits again witha jump. ‘* But he threat- 
ened to strike me wit 
**and that I won’t stand from any man!” 

: ‘*No matter what. he did,” said Captain Manly, very 

: sternly. ‘‘Go to your cabin, as I bid you, and stay there 

yo till. I tell you to come out again, and when we get to New 

¥ York I’ll take pains to tell your step-father of how you 

4 have behaved. I'll have no such rioting as this aboard 

my ship.” 
dd Barnaby True looked around him, but the young lady 
2 was gone. Nor,in the blindness of his frenzy, had he 
si! seen when she had gone nor whither she went. As for 
1 Sir John Malyoe, he stood in the light of a lantern, his 
_. face gone as white as ashes, and I do believe if a look 
_ could kill, the dreadful malevolent stare he .fixed upon 
¢ Barnaby True would have slain him where he stood. 
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Vv. 

\ After Captain Manly had so shaken some wits into poor 
i: Barnaby, he, unhappy wretch, went to his cabin, as he 
P was bidden to do, and there, shutting the door upon him- 
— self, and flinging himself down, all dressed as he was, 
si upon his berth, yielded himself over to the profoundest 
passion of humiliation and despair. 

There he lay for I know not how long, staring into the 
darkness, until by-and-by, in spite of his suffering and his 
despair, he dozed off into a loose sleep, that was more 
like waking than sleep, being possessed continually by 
the most vivid and distasteful dreams, from which he 
would awaken only to doze off and to dream again. 

It was from the midst of one of these extravagant 
i dreams that be was suddenly aroused by the noise of a 

| pistol - shot, and then the noise of another and another, 
and then a great bump and a grinding jar, and then the 
sound of many footsicps running across the deck and 


ot in .his cabin in those two trunks, and where he © 


his cane, captain,” he cried out, 
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down into the great cabin. Then came a tremendous 
uproar of voices in the great cabin, the struggling as of 
men’s bodies being to about, striking violently against 
the partitions and bulkheads. At the same instant arose 
a screaming of women’s voices; and one voice, and that 
Sir John Malyoe’s, crying out as in the greatest extrem- 
ity: ‘‘ You villains! You damned villains!” and with the 
sudden detonation of a pistol fired into the close space 
of the great cabin. 

Barnaby was out in the middle of his cabin in a moment, 
and taking only time enough to snatch down one of the 
pistols that hung at the head of his berth, flang out into 
the great cabin, to find it as black as night, the lantern 
slung there having been either blown out or dashed out 
into darkness. The prodigiously dark space was full of 
uproar, the hubbub and confusion pierced through and 
through by that keen sound of women’s voices nee. 
one in the cabin and the other in the state-room beyond. 
Almost immediatcly Barnaby pitched headlong over two 
or three struggling men scuffling together upon the deck, 
falling with a great clatter and the loss of his pistol, 
which, however, he regained almost immediately. 

What all the uproar meant he could not tell, but he 
presently heard Captain Manly’s voice from somewhere 
suddenly calling out, “You bloody pirate, would you 
choke me to death?” wherewith some notion of what had 
happened came to him like a flash, and that they had been 
attacked in the night by pirates. 

‘ Looking toward the companionway, he saw, outlined 
against the darkness of the night without, the blacker 
form of a man’s figure. standing still and motionless us a 
statue in the midst of all this hubbub, and so by some 
instigct he knew in a moment that that must the 
master maker of all this devil’s brew. Therewith, still 
koceling upon the deck, he covered the bosom of that 
shadowy figure point-blank, ashe thought, with his pistol, 
and instantly pulled the trigger. 

‘In the flash of red light, and in the instant stunning 
report of the pistol-shot, Barnaby saw, as stamped upon 
the blackness, a broad flat face with fishy eyes, a lean 
bony forehead with what appeared to be a great blotch 
of blood upon the side, a cocked bat trimmed with gold 
lace, a red-scarf across the breast, and the gleam of brass 
buttons. Then the darkness, very thick and black, swal- 
lowed everything again. 

- But in the instant Sir John Malyoe called out,in a great 
loud voice: ‘‘ My God! ’Tis William Brand!” Therewith 
came the sound of some one falling heavily down. 

The next moment, Barnaby’s sight coming back to him 
again. in the darkness; he beheld that dark and motionless 
figure still standing exactly where it had stood before, 
and so knew cither that he had missed it, or else that it 
was of so supernatural a sort that a leaden bullet might 
do it no harm. Though if it was indeed an apparition 
that Barnaby beheld in that moment, there is this to say, 
that he saw it as plain as ever he saw a living man in all 
of his life. 

This was the last our hero knew, for the next moment 
somebody whether by accident or design he never 
knew—struck him such a terrible violent blow upon the 
side of the head that he saw forty thousand stars flash 
before his eyeballs, and then, with a great humming iu 
his head, swooned dead away. 


VI. 

. When Barnaby True came back to his senses again, it 
was to find himself being cared for with great skill and 
nicety, his head bathed with cold water, and a bandage 
being bound about it as carefully as though a chirurgeon 
was attending to him. 

- He could not immediately recall what had happened to 
him, nor until he bad opened his eyes to find himself in a 
sirange cabin, extremely well fitted and painted with 
white and gold, the light of a lantern shining in his eyes, 
together with the gray of the early daylight through the 
dead-eye. Twomen were bending over him—one, a negro 
in a striped shirt, with a yellow handkerchief around his 
head. and silver ear-rings in his ears; the other,a white 
man, clad in a strange outlandish dress of a foreign make, 
and with great mustachios hanging down, and with gold 
ear-rings in his ears. 

It was the latter whq was attending to Barnaby’s hurt 
with such extreme care and gentleness. 

All this Barnaby saw with his first clear consciousness 
after his swoon. Then remembering what had befallen 
him, and his head beating as though it would split asunder, 
he shut his eyes again, contriving with great effort te keep 
himself from groaning aloud, and wondering as to what 
sort of pirates these could be, who would first knock a 
man in the head so terrible a blow as that which he had 
suffered, and then take such care to fetch him back to life 
again, and to make him easy and comfortable. 

Nor did he open his eyes again, but lay there gathering 
his wits together and wondering thus until the bandage 
was properly tied about his head and sewed together. 
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Then once more he opened his eyes, and looked up to ask 
where he was. 

Either they who were attending to him did not choose 
to reply, or elee they could not speak English, for they 
made no answer, excepting by signs; for the white man, 
seeing that he was now able to speak, and so was come 
back into his senses again, nodded his head three or four 
times,and smiled with a grin of his white teeth, and then 
pointed, as though toward a saloon beyond. At the same 
time the negro held up our hero's coat and beckoned for 
him to put it on, so that Barnaby, seeing tbat it was re- 
quired of him to meet some one without, arose, though 
with a good deal of effort,and permitted the negro to help 
him on with his coat, still feeling mightily dizzy and un- 
certain upon his legs, his head beating fit to split, and the 
vessel rolling and pitching at a great rate, as though upon 
a heavy ground-swell. 

So, still sick and dizzy, he went out into what was in- 
deed a fine saloon beyond, painted in white and gilt like 
the cabin he had just ager and fitted in the nicest 
fashion, a mahogany table, polished very bright, extend- 
ing the length of the room, and a quantity of bottles, to- 
gether with glasses of clear crystal, arranged in a hanging 
rack above. 

Here at the table a man was sitting with his back to 
our hero, clad in a rough pea-jacket, and with a red hand- 
kerchief tied around his throat, his feet stretched out be- 
fore him, and he smoking a pipe of tobacco with all the 
ease and comfort in the world. 

As Barnaby came in he turned round, and, to the pro- 
found astonishment of our hero, presented toward him in 
the light of the lantern, the dawn shining pretty meg 
through the skylight, the face of that very man who 
conducted the mysterious expedition that night across 
Kiugston Harbor to the Rio Cobra River. 


VIL. 


This man looked steadily at Barnaby True for a mo- 
ment or two, and then burst out a-laughing; and, indeed, 
Barnaby, standing there with the bandage about his head, 
must have looked a very droll picture of that astonish- 
ment he felt so profoundly at finding who was this pirate 
into whose hands he had fallen. 

‘* Well,” says the other, *‘ and so you be up at last, and 
no great harm done, I’ll be bound. Aud how does your 
head feel by now, my young master?” 

To this Barnaby made no reply, but, what with wonder 
and the dizziness of his head, seated himself at the table 
over against the speaker, who pushed a botile of rum tow- 
roa him, together with a glass from the swinging shelf 
above. 

He watched Barnaby fill his glass, and so soon as he 
had done so began immediately by saying: ‘‘ 1 do suppose 
‘ou think you were treated mightily ill to be so handled 
ast _ Well, so you were treated ill enough—though 
who hit you that crack upon the head I know no more 
than a child unborn. Well, I am sorry for the way you 
were handled, but there is this much to say, and of that 
es may belicve me, that nothing was meant to you but 
‘indness, and before you are through with us all you will 
believe that well enough.” 

Here he helped himself to a taste of grog, and sucking 
in his lips, went on again with what he hud to say. ‘ Do 
you remember,” said he, ‘‘ that expedition of ours in Kings- 
ton Harbor, and how we were all of us balked that night?” 

‘** Why, yes,” said Barnaby True,*‘nor am I likely to 
forget it.” 

‘** Aud do you remember what I said to that villain Jack 
Malyoe that night as his boat went by us?” 

** As to that,” said Barnaby True,‘ I do not know that 
I can say yes or no, but if you will tell me, 1 will maybe 
answer you in kind.” 

“Why, I mean this,” said the other. ‘‘I said that the 
villain bad got the better of us once again, but that next 
time it would be our turn, even if William Brand bimself 
had to come back from hell to put the busivess through.” 

‘**] remember something of the sort,” said Barnaby, 
“now that. you speak of it, but still I am all in the dark 
as to what you are driving at.” 

The other looked at him very cunningly for a little 
while, his head on one side, and his eyes bait shut, Then, 
as if satisfied, he suddenly burst out a-laughing. * Look 
hither,” said he “and 1’ll show you something,” and there- 
with, moving to one side, disclosed a couple of travelling- 
cases or smull trunks with brass studs, so exactly like 
those that Sir John Malyoe had fetched aboard at Jamaica 
that Barnaby, putting this and that together, knew that 
they must be the same. 

Our hero had a strong enough suspicion as to whut 
those two cases contained, and his suspicions had become 
a certainty when he saw Sir John Malyoe struck all white 
at being threatened about them, and his face lowering 50 
malevolently as to look murder had he dared do it. But, 
Lord! what were suspicions or even certainty to what 
Barvaby True’s two eyes beheld wheu that nran lifted 
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’ play,the other banged down the lids again 


the lids of the two cases—the Jocks thereof having al- 
ready been forced—and flinging back first one lid and 
then the other, displayed to Barnaby’s astonished sight a 
great treasure of gold and silver! Most of it tied up in lea- 
thern bags, to be sure, but many of the coins, big and lit- 
ule, yellow and white, lying loose and scattered about like 
so many beans, brimming the cases to the very top. 
Barnaby sat dumb-struck at what he ki; as to 
whether he breathed or no, | cannot tell; but this | know, 
that he sat staring at that marvellous treasure like a man 
in « trance, until, after a few seconds of: this golden dis- 
burst out 
a-laughing, whereupon he came back to himself with a 
ump. 
” Well, and what do you think of that?” said the other. 
‘Is it not enough for a man to turn pirate for? ‘ But,” he 
continued, ‘it is not for the sake of showing you this that 
I have been waiting for you here so long a while, but 
to tell:you that you are not the only passenger abvard, 
but that there is another, whom I am to con to your 
care and attention, according to orders I have received; so, 
if you-are ready, Master Barnaby, I'll fetch her in direct- 
ly.” ::He waited for a moment, as though for Barnaby to 
speak, but our bero not replying, he arose, and putting 
away the bottle of rum and the glasses, crossed the sa- 
loon to a door like that from which Barnaby had come a 
little while before. This he opened, and‘after a moment’s 
delay and « few words spoken to some one within, ushered 
thence a young luly, whe came out very slowly iuto the 
saloon where Barnaby still sut at the table. 


It was Miss Ma Malyoe, very white, and looking as 
though stunned or bewildered by all that lad befallen her. 
VIIL. 


Barnaby True could ‘never tell whether the amazing 
strange voyage that followed was of long or of short du- 
ration; whether it occupied three days or ten days. For 
conceive, if you choose, two people of flesh and blood 
moving ‘end living continually in all the circumstances 
and ‘surroundings as of a nightmare dream, yet they two 
so happy together thnt all the aniverse beside was of no 
moment to them! How-swas-any one to tell whether in 
such circumsiances any time appeared to be long or short? 
Does a dream appear to be long or to be short? 

The vessel in which they sailed was a brigantine of good 
size and build, but manned by a considerable crew, the 
most strange an! ontlandish in their appearance that Bar- 
naby had ever beheld—some white, some yellow, some 
black, and all tricked out with ey colors, and gold ear- 
rings in their ears, and some with great long mustachios, 
and others with handkerchiefs tied around their beads, 
and all talking a language together of. which Barnaby 
True coukl understand not a single word, but whith might 
have been Portuguese from one or two phrases he caught. 
Nor did this strange, mysterious crew, of God knows what 
sort of men, seem to pay any attention whatever to Bar- 
naby or to the young lady. They might now and then 
have looked at him and her out of the corners of their 

ellow eyes, but that was all; otherwise they were indeed 
like the creatures of a nightmare dream. Only he who was 
the captain of this outlandish crew woukl maybe speak 
to Barnaby a few words as to the weather or what not 
when he would come down into the saloon to mix a glass 
of grog or to light a pipe of tobacco, and then to go on 


. deck again about his business. Otherwise our hero and 


the young luly were left to themselves, to do as they 
pleased,.with no one to interfere with them. % 

As for her, she at no time showed any great sign of ter- 
ror or of fear, only for a little while was singularly numb 
and quiet, as though dazed with what had happened to 
her. Indecd, methinks that wild beast, her grandfather, 
hud so crusbed her spirit by his tyranny and his violence 
that nothing that happened to her might seem sharp and 
keen, as it does to others of an ordinary sort. 

But this was only at first, for afterward her face began 
to grow singularly clear, as with a white light, and she 
would sit quite still, permitting Barnaby to gaze, I know 
not how long, into her eyes, her face so transfigured and 
her lips smiling, and _— as it were, neither of them 
breathing, but nee as in another far-distant place, the 
outlandish jargon of the crew talking together in the 
warm bright sunlight, or the sound of creaking block and 
tackle as they hauled upon the sheets. 

Is it, then, any wonder that Barnaby True could never 
= whether such a voyage as this was long or 

ort? 

It was_as though they might have sailed so upon that 
wonderful voyage forever. You may how amazed 
was Barnaby True when. coming upon deck one morning, 
he found the brigantine riding upon an even keel,at anchor 
off Staten Island, a small village on the shore, and the 
well-known roofs and chimneys of New York town in 
plain sight across the water. 

*T was the last place in the world he had expected to see. 


And, indeed, it did seem strange to lie there alongside 
Staten Island all that day, with New York town so nigh at 
hand and yet so impossible to reach. For whether he 
desired to escape or no, Barnaby True could not but ob- 
serve that both he and the young lady were so closely 
watched that they might as well: have been prisoners, tied 
hand and foot and laid in the hold, so far as any hope of 
getting away was concerned. 

All that day there was a deal of mysterious coming and 
going aboard the brigantine, and in the afternoon a sail- 
boat went-up to the town, carrying the captain, and a 
great load covered over with a tarpaulin in the stern. What 
was so taken up to the town Barnaby did not then guess, 
but the boat did not return again till about sundown. 

For the sun was just dropping below the water, when 
the are came aboard once more, and finding Barnaby 
on deck, bade tiffin come down into the saloon, where they 
found the young lady sitting, the broad light of the even- 
ing shining in through the skylight, aud muking it all 
pretty bright within. 

The captain commanded vahy to be seated, for he 
had something of moment to es him; whereupon, as 
soon us Barnaby had taken his place alongside the young 
lady, he began very seriously, with a preface somewhat 
thus: ‘‘ Though you may think me the captain of this 
ie amgaane young gentleman, I am not really so, but am 
under orders, and so have only carried out those orders 
of a superior in all these things that I have done.” Hav- 
ing so begun, he went on to say that there was one thin 
yet remaining for him to do, and that the greatest thing o 
all. He said that Barnaby and the young lady had not 
been fetched away from the Belle 
ident, but that twas all a plan lai 
by a head wiser than his, and carried out by one whom he 
must obey in all things. He said that be hoped that both 
Barnaby and the young lady would perform willingly 
what they would be now called upon to do, but that 
whether they did it willingly or no, they must, for that 
those were the orders of one who was not to be disobeyed. 

You may guess how oiif hero held his breath at all this; 
but whatever might have been his expectations, the ver 
wildest of them all did not reach to that which was demand- 
ed of him. .‘‘ My orders are these,” said the other, continu- 
ing: ‘‘I am to take you and the young lady ashore, and to 
see that you are married before I quit you.and to that end a 
very good, decent, honest minister who lives ashore yon- 
der in the village wus chosen and hath been spoken to, 
and is now, no doubt, waiting for youto come. Such are 
my orders, and this is the last thing I am set to do; so now 
I will leave you alone together for five minutes to talk it 
over, byt be quick about it, for whether willing or not, 
this thing must be done.” 

Thereupon he went away, as he had promised, leaving 
those two alone together, Burnaby like one turned ‘into 
stone, and the young lady, her face turned away, flaming 
as red as fire in the fading light. 

Nor can [ tell what Barnaby said to her, nor what words 
he used, but ry all in a tumult, with neither beginning 
nor end, he told her that God knew he loved her, and that 
with all his heart and soul, and that there was nothing in 
all the world for him but her; but, nevertheless, if she 
would not have it as had been ordered, and if she were 
not willing to marry him as she was bidden to do, he 
would rather die than lend himself to forcing her to do 
such a thing against her will. Nevertheless, he told her 
she must speak up and tell him yes or no, and that God 
knew he would give all the world if she would say 


All this and more he said in such a tumult of words 
that there was no order in their speaking, and she sittin 
there, her bosom a and falling as th ugh her breath 
stifled her. Nor may I tell what replied to him, on! 
this that she said she would marry him. At this he too 
her into his arms ani set his lips to hers, his heart all 
melting away in his bosom. 

So presently came the captain back into the saloon 
again, to find naby sitting there holding her band, she 
with her face turned away, an his heart beating like a 
trip-hammer, and so saw that all was setiled as he woukd 
have it. Wherewith he wished them both joy, and guve 
Barnaby his hand. 

The yawl boat belonging to the brigantine was ready 
and waiting Ss when they came upon deck, and 
immediatel¥ they descended to it and took their seats. So 
they landed, and in a little while were walking up the 
village street in the darkness, she clinging to his arm as 
though she would swoon, and the captain of the brigan- 
tine and two other men from aboard following after them. 
And 80 to the minister’s house, finding him waiting for 
them, smoking his pipe in the warm evening, and walk- 
ing up and down in front of his own door. He imme- 
diately conducted them into the house, where, his wife 
having fetched a candle, and two others of the village 
folk being present, the good man having asked several 
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questions as to their names and their age and where they 
were from, the ceremony was periormed, and the certificate 
duly sigued by those present—excepting the men who had 
come ashore from the brigantine, aud who refused to set 
their hands to any paper. 

The same sail-boat that bad taken the captain .up to the 
town in the afternoon was waiting for them’ at the Innd- 
ing-place, whence, the captain having wished them God- 
speed, and having shaken Barnaby very heartily by the 
hand, they pushed off, and coming about, ran away witl: 
the slant of the wind, dropping the shore and those strang« 
beings alike behind them into the night. 

As they sped away through the darkness, they could 
hear the creaking of the sails being hoisted aboard of 
the brigantine, and so knew that she was about to} put to 
sean once more. Nor did Burnaby True ever set eyes 
upon those beings again, nor did any oue else that I ever 
heard tell of. 


x. 


It was nigh midnight when they made Mr. Hartright's 
wharf at the foot of Wall Street, and so the streets were 
all durk and silent and deserted as they walked up to Bar- 
nuby’s home. 

You mmy conceive of the wonder and amazement of 
Barnaby’s dear step-father when, clad in a dressing-gown 
and carrying a lighted candle in his hand, he unlocked 
and unba the door, and so saw who it was had aroused 
him at such an hour of the night, and the young and 
beautiful lady who Barnaby had fetched with him. 

The first thought of the good man was tliat the Belle 
Helen had come into port; nor did Barnaby undeceive 
him as beled the way into the house, but waited until 
they were all safe and sound in privity together before be 
should unfold his strange and wonderful story. 

‘This was left for you by two foreign sailors this af- 
ternoon, Barnaby,” the good old man said, us he led the 
way through the hall, holding up the candle at the same 
time, so that Barnaby might see an object that stood 
against the wainscoting by the door of the dining-room. 

Nor could Barnaby refrain from crying out witli amaze- 
ment when he saw that it was one of the two chests of 
treasure that Sir John Malyoe had fetched from Jamaica, 
and which the pirates had taken from the Belle Helen. As 
for Mr. Hartright, he guessed no more what was in it 
than the man in thé moon. 


The next day but one brought the Belle Helen herself 
into ey, with the terrible news not only of having been 
attacked at night by pirates, but also that Sir John Mal- 
yoe wasdead. For whether it was the sudden shock of 
the sight of his old captain’s face—whom he himself had 
murdered and thought dead and buried—flashing so out 
against the darkness, or whether it was the strain of pas- 
sion that overset his brains, certain it is that when the pi- 
rates left the Belle Helen, carrying with them the young 
lady and Barnaby and the travelling- trunks, those Icft 
aboard the Belle Helen found Sir John Malyve lying in a 
fit upon the floor, frothing at the mouth and black in the 
face, as though he had been choked, and so took him away 
to his berth, where, the next morning about ten o'clock, he 
died, without once having opened his eyes or spoken a 
single word. 

As for the villain manservant, no one ever saw him 
afterward ; though whether he jam overboard, or 
whether the pirates who so attacked ship had carried 
him away bodily, who shall say? 

Mr. Hartright, after he had heard Barnaby's story, had 
been very uncertain as to the ownersinp of the chest of 
treasure that had been left by those men for Barnaby, but 
the news of the death of Sir John Malyoe made the mat- 
ter very easy for him to decide. For surely if that trea- 
sure did not belong to Barnaby, there could be no doubt 
but that it must belong to his wife, she being Sir Jolin 
Malyoe’s legal heir. And so it was that that great fortune 
(in actual computation amounting to upwards of sixty- 
three thousand pounds) came to Burnaby True, the grand- 
son of that famous pirate William Brand; the English 
estate in Devonshire, in default of male issue of Sir Jolu 
Malyoe, descended to Captain Malyoe, whom the young 
lady was to have married. 

As for the other case of treasure, it was never heard of 
again, nor could Barnaby ever guess whether it was di- 
vided as booty among the pirates, or whether they had 
carried it away with them to some strange and foreign 
land, there to share it among themselves. 

And so the ending of the story, with only this to ob- 
serve, that whether that strange appearance of Captain 
Brand's face by the light of the pistol was a ghostly and 
spiritual appearance, or whether he was present in flesh 

blood, there is only to say that he was never heard 
of again; nor had he ever been heard of till that time since 
the day he was so shot from behind by Captain Jobo 
a oe on the banks of the Rio Cobra River in the year 
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Tue Christmas Muse and I looked at each other with 
grave misgiving. 

‘* Does he want another?” she asked. 

“I'm — to say he does,” 1 replied. ‘‘He thinks 
people have forgotten last year’s, though you and I know 
they haven't; and at any rate he believes that it is a good 
custom to have a Christmas paper at Christmas-time, and 
it ought to be kept up.” 

‘*Why at Christmas-time?” asked the Muse. ‘* Wh 
not have a Christmas paper on the Fourth of July? It 
would be more novel, and the idea of snow woul! be sv 
refreshing to the reader. Couldn't you get him to post- 
pone it till next summer? Then— 

I shook my head. ‘‘ He wouldn't. He's very suscepti- 
ble to suggestion, but that would be going too far.” Of 
course we were talking of the editor. ‘‘ By-the-way,” 
I — “you spoke of snow. Is it really snowing just 
now?” 

“As hard,” said the Muse, ‘‘as it does on the stage 
when the disinherited daughter staggers across the scene 
with her child in her arms and falls on her father’s thresh- 
old, aud you see the lights in the village, church half a 
block off and hear the Chrigtmag anthem pealing from it.” 

“Then you haven't come, thia time, on your wheel?” 

‘*Don't you see?” she returned;-and I perceived that 
she was not in last year’s knicRerbockers, but in a fur- 
trimmed carriage costume, very rich yet simple, and ex- 
tremely becoming. ‘‘I came in my horseless cutter.” 

“Oh, yes, yes!” I said. ‘‘Why ofcourse! And may I 

tulate you on the change of dress involved?” 

“It was you who imagined me in those other things,” 
she grieved, with that retroactive sense of injury which is 
such a comfort to women. I hastened to take the blame, 
but I made her observe that I had imagined her in a 

ing robe of silver sheen be- 

ore we parted. ‘‘ I suppose you 

would want it gold, this year?” 
I added. 

The Muse said ‘‘ Oh !” in dep- 
recation of my pleasantry, and 
I asked, to divert her from the 


subject altogether : 
‘* And does it work, the horse- 
ty less cutter ?” 
‘Perfectly. It 
solves the double 
roblem of 


P get- 

YZ ‘ing swiftly over 

the ground with- 
out hooves, and of 
mounting into the 

air without wings.” 

“I see. I knew about the 
hooves, but has it really come 
to the wings too? 1 didn't 
suppose—”’ 

“It will come tothem. I am 
now using the horseless cutter 
of the future. Santa Claus has 


his tiny reindeer are permanent- 
ly turned out to grass. Or 
moss, is it?” 

‘* Moss, for reindeer, I believe. 
And Santa Claus is going to 
make his rounds in it this 
year ?” 

nary, as yet. t 8 
himself, and I’m only an ima- 


‘*T didn’t,” I urged, meekly. 

“It slipped in. It is always 
| watching its chance.” 

‘Where were we?” asked the Muse, not very relenting. 


y 
Wouldn't that be rather 


a sleigh of the same make, and .. 
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** Treated yourself as the common, a man.” 

‘Thank you. The others mightn’t like it, and I'm not 
sure that I should like it myself.” 

‘* Not at this season of -will and brotherly love?” 

‘* i's su to be sort of season,” | ventured, 
hardily. ° is it really? Can people who have been 
the rest year put t awa at once 
because it has come Christeaae time?” 

“Don’t you think they'd better try?” she asked in turn. 

“Ob, try, yes; but they won't make it work. They 
had better begin the 26th of December, at 1 a.m., and 
work up gradually toward next Christmas.” 

“ Yes,” the Muse owned, candidly, but a little sadly, 
** the other thing t¢ humbug, and it always wis.” 

I pursued my advantage. *‘I think that the man—I 
will not say the woman; women are always better—who 
has hated his fellow-man since the beginning of the year, 
maligned him, cheated him, persecuted him, will be quite 
as capable of waylaying him in his book, his picture, his 
statue, his business, or his bosom on Christmas morning 
yd on Washington’s birthday, or Decoration day, or Labor 

**I see what you mean,” said the Muse, still ively. 

** But ’'m usurping your function. It’s you who ought 
to be inspiring me, and here I’m inspiring oad 

**I don’t call it very inapiring.” The Muse’s lip quiv- 
ered, and when a woman begins crying there is an end to 
pure reason. 

“* Of course,” I hurried to say, ‘‘ it isn’t your fault!” 

** But I’m afraid it is,” she protested. ‘I’m afraid that 
the Christmas literature I’ve inspired is a// wrong.” 

“Oh, no, not all. And then think how obsolete it is! 
That ought to be a comfort to you.” 

‘It isn’t.” She sat so gloomily silent, toying with the 
button-loops of her jacket, that I attempted a diversion. 

‘You were much gayer last year. hy shouldn’t we 
discuss this matter as cheerfully now as we did then?” 

‘*T was a great deal younger last year; I was only 1895 
years old then, and now I’m 1896, going on 1897.” 

** But you don't look it; and besides, old age is a super- 
stition. You must often have heard elderly people say 
they feel as young as ever.” . 

‘*Oh, often!” said the Muse, with what I should calla 
snicker, if Muses ever snickered. ‘* But as you say of my 
being old, they don’t look it.” 

‘*No,” I admitted, ‘‘ gray beards, beetling brows, bald 
heads, and concave lips do not precisely suggest the blos- 
som of life’s spring-time. Still, I do my best—and I think 
one ought—to feel young as I approach my ‘threescore.” 

‘*Oh, if I were only sizty /” cried the Muse. ‘* But do 
you find that — young makes you so?” 

** Well, if I could once manage to feel young, I think it 
would. But it is the first step that costs, in this as well 
as in some other things, and I am only experimenting, as 
yet. I dare say I shail make it out by the time I'm sev- 
enty. There's no hurry. What I insist upon Dow is a 
cheerful spirit as appropriate to the season.’ 

“I don’t know,” said the Muse, thoughtfully. ‘“‘A 


from a good di 


80 e. Now in your own case—” 


‘*Imaginary anarchists?” 
“No more imaginary than the mongoose, or yourself.” 
“* We are both imaginary. But go on.” 

‘* Christendom is universally at peace— 

‘* Except for a trifle of interminable guerrilla in Cuba, 
and an ever-present danger of massacre in Armenia.” 

‘“‘ Ah, but it is the Turks who do the butchering. They 
are not part of Christendom.” 

**No; only the Armenians. Is there anything in that 
situation to inspire a seasonable cheerfulness? Oughtn’t 
it to be heavy upon every Christian soul that a hapless 
Christian people are delivered into the hands of those piti- 
less barbarians? Which Christmas since the first can look 
back over the year to a blacker tragedy?” 

‘*Oh, but come, now,” I protested. ‘‘ What do you say 
of Venezuela?” 

‘** Yes,” the Muse consented, “‘ that ie a triumph of the 
Christian spirit appropriate to the season, and Americans. 
have a right to be cheerful about it. So have the Eng- 
lish. I don’t know why the Venezuelans seem not so joy- 
ous.” 

‘*T haven’t followed the affair very closely,” I remarked. 
“But it’s better than war, anyway, and I dare say the 
poorer Venezuelans, who would have had to do the most 
of the fighting in the end, would say so, or at least think 
80. Bon = I’m not appealing to class prejudices.” 

** Oh, no!” 

‘I believe that at this season one ought to refuse, as a 
Christian duty, to recognize that there are any such things 
as classes.” A bright thought, such as I had been all 
along hoping for, suddenly struck me. ‘‘ By - the- way, 
why shouldn't the poor themselves—observe that I avoid 
saying lower classes—organize, as the rich have ized, 
into charitable associations, and send visitors into the 
West Side, for the relief of the deserving rich?” 

‘* Relief from what?” asked the Muse. 


” 


“Well, Idon’t know. Say, surfeit, and a glut of Christ- 


mas and a superfluity of fine clothing, and—” 

“ Aren’t you recommending something immoral? Don’t 
the poor already do something of that kind clandestinely, 
and on the l individual scale?” 

**Of course,” I said, r to hedge, as usual, ‘‘I pre- 
sent the notion crudely. t I’m sure there’s somethi 
in it, though perhaps we had better leave it to individua 
effort as heretofore. I’m glad that you value the prin- 
ciple of individuality.” 

“Oh,I do! The Nine Muses were a trust, you know.” 

I could not see that this quite followed, but I was eager 
to get on, and “* Yes,” I said, “‘and the trusts among us 
are more anxious than anybody else to that - 
ple. They want everything left to the individual. 
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‘ mate to mankind, world 


It could not be that the Muse winked; something must 
have got into her eye; perhaps the tear of sensibility, for 
up her handkerchief: just so duinty a handker- 

us should go with a hand so exquisitely gloved. 

I continued: ‘As a Muse, I should think you would 
always be so interested by the happy ex ons of the 
several arts at Christmas - timé. ike to go about the 
town and note them. They begiu early in October, or 
even before, for the theatres have put on their attractions 
in September. The fall picture ws come on, and s0- 
ciety's great event, the Horse Show, heppens at the same 
time ; the Christmas books that have been in preparation 
ever since July fill the booksellers’ counters, and then the 
Christmas numbers of the magazines biossom out. The 
shop windows are full of the new modes, and all the air 
thrills with a gay expectation of beauty and delight.” 

** Yes, those things did move me, once,” said the Muse, 
“and they do yet. The new plays may not be very good, 


but they could not be worse than last year’s, and they are 
staged with a constantly increasing taste.and expense. 
The pictures are really better, on the whole; and they are 
American, if you care much for that. The new books are 
mostly foreign, but their covers were never in such ex- 
quisite patterns; each is a work of art; and do you notice 
those loose-backed coats the ladies are wearing? ‘There's 
never been a a so chic. And the new styles of dress 
goods, I could flatten my classic profile against the shop 
windows all day in my adoration of them.” 

** Then you have that feeling—that those windows are 
real shrines?” 


“Where men sacrifice and women worship? Yes, in- ~ 


deed. Why shouldn’t the men? They always insist thut 
women should be pretty; let them pay for the make-up. 
They grumble enough if they meet a plain woman.” ' 

‘Yes, that is very queer,” I reflected. ‘‘Men have 
quite remanded the whole busiuess of being beautiful to 
women. I should think a woman would find it very per- 
soual to be perpetually occupied with her face, her figure; 
to be forever regarded by a man’s first glance, not as a 
character, an immortal soul, a fellow-being, but as a phy- 
sique,a shape, an air. They seem not to object, though.” 

** Are you sure?” 

“‘1’'m sure the pretty ones don’t.” 

** Perhaps they will, some day. Men never can know 
what goes on in women’s minds—” 

*‘Or where they are going to fetch up? I am always 
saying that. But, really, don’t you think we are getting 
to be quite Greek in our worship of beauty?” 

‘“*I think you are getting to be quite c, if you 
worship nothing but women’s beauty. We Greeks wor- 
shipped al beauty; and it wasn’t quite good for us either.” 

made. ‘‘There’s something in that. Then 


ou don’t think that even the esthetic manifestations of 


hristmas are reasons for rejoicing?” 

“* Not,” said the Muse, ‘‘ unless they express in some 
degree the beauty of holi- 7 | 
ness, too, as well as the 
beauty of art and of na- 
ture.’ 
“Ah!” 

“That was what Christ- 
mas was meant to inti- 


without end.” 

I was silent. The Muse 
had suddenly undergone 
one of her transforma- 
tions: she was no longer 
a modish young woman; 
she was an angelic pres- 
ence, grave, serene, beau- 
tiful, forbidding the intru- 
sion of any antic thought. 

‘*That was what those 
Christians believed who 
tried to destroy its body 
that they might save its 
soul alive.” 

‘You mean the Puri- 
tans. Do you think they 
bad the beauty of: holi- 


“They loved it, ana 
when Bradford stopped 
the men playing bowls 
at Plymouth on Christ- 
mas, and Sewall rejoiced 
to see the farmers com- 
ing in with their wood- 
sleds at Boston, they felt the spirit that came into the 
world at Christmas more than those who would have 
made a frolic of it, such as the Greeks wished all life 
to be.” 


“Did you think so when you were younger—say when’ 


you were only 1660 under good King Charies, or 1850, 
under.good King Charles Dickens?” 

**T hope that even a Muse may grow in grace,” she re- 
plied, and she relaxed a little her scraphic austerity, so 
that I drew a long sigh, and said: , 

“1 see what you mean. But excuse me. You're not 
altogether G in your ideals, then?” 

‘I’m Anglo-American Greek. My ideal is beauty of 
conduct, and then all the other beauty consistent with it.” 

‘But you don’t object to our endeavoring, specially 
barry, reir, for the first sort of beauty, at Christmas?” 

‘*Certainly not. It’s the very time, of all others, to 
build shrines for its worship, if you build them only of 
the pure, perishable snow.” 

I was silent again, and I was aware that a strange 
evanescence was working itself out in the Muse’s presence. 
I involuntarily sprang forward to arrest the process. 
** But about my Christmas paper—” 

A voice delicately sweet and thin came from the van- 
ished Muse: “‘I think we will let that g till another 
year.” W. D. 


wr 
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cheerful spirit may or may not be an appropriate thing. ai 
If it comes from — conscience, it is; if it merelycames Y 
. | don’t see why we should think it . | 
your ou, roke in. in my own 
case, if you please. But I don’t mind considering the 
grounds for a cheerful spirit if you regard me.as typical . 
of the general public. Why shouldn't I collectively pos- 
sess my soul in a peace befitting the Christmas-tide?” F 
‘*On the contrary,” she retorted, ‘‘ why should you?” : 
I thought a moment. ‘‘ Well, since the election the \ 
number of anarchists among us has been very sensibly 
reduced.” SYNDICATE 
AN IMSM RATION i 
Rime uP A 
ist 
7 
XE: 
ay 
” 
ginary Muse.” 
. ‘‘ Yes; like the mongoose and 4 
the—” 
‘* Don’t bring that old thing 
‘‘In our Christmas paper? I’m afraid we hadnt got f 
much of anywhere yet.” 4 
She appeared to reflect. ‘‘ Why not go back and de- | 
nical: i 
autobiographical?” | 
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A FEW 


perfectly harmless creatures, who are powerless to 
affect our well-being unless we assist them by givin 
way to our fears, we should enjoy the supernatura 
exceedingly, it seems tome. Coleridge, I think it was,was 
once asked by a lady if lie believed in ghosts, and he re- 
plied, ‘‘ No; I have seen too many of them.” Which is my 
case.exactly. I have seen so many horrid visitants from 
other werk that they hardly affect me at all, so far as the 
mere inspiration of terror is concerned. On the other 
hand, they interest me hugely; and while I must admit 
that I do experience all the purely physical sensations 
that come from horrific encounters of this nature, I can 
truly add in my own behalf that mentally I can rise above 
the physical impulse to run away, and invaria- 
bly standing my ground, I have gained much 
useful information concerning them. I am 
prepared to assert that if a thing with flashing 
green eyes, and clammy hands, and long drip- 
ping strips of sea-weed in place of hair, should 
rise up out of the floor before me at this mo- 
ment, 2 a.M., and nobody in the house but 
myself, with a fearful nerve-destroying storm 
ing without, I should without hesitation 
it to sit down and light a cigar and state 
its business—or, if it were of the female per- 
suasion, to join me in a bottle of sarsaparilla— 
although every physical manifestation of fear 
of which my poor body is capable would be 
present. I have had experiences in this line 
which, if I could get you to believe them, 
would convince you that I speak the truth. 
Knowing weak, suspicious human nature as I 
do, however, I do not hope ever to convince 
you—though it is none the less true—that on 
one occasion, in the spring of ninety-five, there _ 
was a spiritual manifestation iu my library 
which nearly prostrated me physically, but 
which mentally I hugely enjoyed, because I 
was mentally strong enough to subduc m 
physical repugnance for the thing which sud- 
denly and without any apparent reason mate- 
rialized in my arm-chair. 
I’m going to tell you about it briefly, though 
I warn you in advance that you will find it a 
great strain upon your confidence in my vera- 
city. It may even-shatter that confidence be- 
yond repair; but I cannot help that. I hold 
that it is a man’s duty iu this life to give the 
world the benefit of his experience. — All that 
lie sees-he should set down exactly as he sees 
it, and so simply, withal, that to the dullest 
comprehension the _moral involved shall be 
perfeelly obvious. - If he is a painter, and an 
auburn -haired maiden-appears to him to have 
blue bair, he should -paimt her hair bluc, and | 
just: so-long: as he sticks by his principles and 
s true to himself, he neéd not bother what you . 
think of him. So it is with me. My scheme 
of living is based upon being true to myself. 
You may class me with -Baron Munchausen if. : 
you choose; I shall not mind so long as I have 
the consolation of feeling, deep down in my 
heart, that I am a true realist and diverge not 
from the paths of truth as truth manifests it- 
self to me. 

This intruder of whom I was just speaking, 
the one that took posscssion of my arm-chair 
in the spring of 1895, was about as horrible a 
spectre as l-have ever had the pleasure to 
have haunt me. It was worse than anything 
Aubrey Beardsley ever did. Alongside of it 
the ordivary poster of the present day would 
seein to be as accurate iu drawing as a bicy- 


7 we could only get used to the idea that ghosts are 
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“I TURNED ABOUT, AND THERE, FEARFUL TO SEE, SAT THIS THING GRINNING AT ME.” 


“AND SO THROUGHOUT TIUAT WHOLE SIZZLING 
ME. 
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cle map, and in its coloring it simply shrieked with 
discord. 
If color had tones which struck the ear, instead of ap- 
ling to the eye, the thing would have deafened me. 
t was about midnight when the manifestation first took 
shape. My family had long before retired, and I had just 
finished smoking a cigar—which was one of a thousand 
which my wife had bought for me at a Monday sale at 
one of the big department stores in New York. -I don’t re- 
member the brand, but that is just as well—it was not a 
cigar to be advertised in a civilized piece of literature— 
but I do remember that they came in bundles of fifty, 
tied about with blue ribbon. The one I had been smoking 
tasted and burned as if it had been rolled by a Cuban in- 
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surrectionist while fleeing from a Spanish regiment 
through a morass, gathering its component parts as he 
ran. It had two distinct merits, however. Noman could 
pony, smoke too many of them, and they were econom- 
cal, which is how the ever-helpful little madame came 
to get them for me, and I have no doubt they will some 
day prove very useful in removing insects from the rose- 
bushes. They cost $3 99 a thousand on five days a week, 
but at the Monday sale they were marked down to $1 75, 
which is why my wife, to whom I had recently read a lit- 
tle lecture on economy, purchased them for me. Upon 
the evening in question I had been at work on this cigar 
for about two hours, and had smoked one side of it three- 
quarters of the way down to the end, when I concluded 
that I had smoked enough—for one day—so I rose up to 
cast the other side into the fire, which was flickering fit- 
fully in my spacious fireplace. This done, I turned about, 
and there, fearful to see, sat this thing grinning at me 
from the depths of my chair. My hair not only stood on 
end, but simply tugged madly in an effort to get away. 
Four hairs—I can prove the statement if it be desired—did 
pull themselves loose in their insane desire to rise above 
the terrors of the situation, and, flying upward, stuck like 
nails into the oak ceiling directly over my head, whence 
they had to be pulled the next morning with nippers b 
our hired man, who would no doubt testify to the tru 
of the occurrence as I have asserted it if he were still liv- 
ing, which unfortunately he is not. Like most hired men, 
he was subject to attacks of lethargy, from one of which 
he died last summer. He sank into a rest about weed- 
time, last June, and lingered quietly along for two months, 
and after several futile efforts to wake him up, we finally 
disposed of him to our town crematory for experimental 
purposes. I am told he burned very actively, and I be- 
lieve it, for to my certain knowledge he was very dry, and 
not so n as some persons who had previously employed 
him affected to think. A cold chill came over me as m 
eye rested upon the horrid visitor and noted the greenis 
depths of his eyes and the clawlike formation of his fin- 
gers, and my flesh began to creep like an inch-worm. At 
one time I was conscious of eight separate corrugations 
on my back, and my arms goose-fleshed until they looked 
like one of those miniature plaster casts of the Alps which 
are so popular in Swiss summer resorts; but mentally I 
was not disturbed at all. My repugnance was entirel 
physical, and, to come to the point at once, I calmly of- 
fered the spectre a cigar, which it accepted and demanded 
alight. I gave it, nonchalantly lighting the match upon 
the goose-fleshing of my wrist. 

Now I admit that this was extraordinary and hardly 
credible, yet it happened exactly as I have set it down, 
and, furthermore, I enjoyed the experience. For three 
hours the fling and I conversed, and not once during that 
time did my hair stop pulling away at my scalp, or the 
repugnance cease to run in great rolling waves up and 
down my back. If I wished to deceive you, 1 might add 
that pin-feathers began to grow from the goose-flesh, but 
that would be a lie, and lying and I are not friends, and, 
furthermore, this paper is not written to amaze, but to in- 
struct. 

Except for its personal appearance, this particular ghost 
was not very remarkable, aud I do not at this time recall 
any of the details of our conversation beyond the point 
that my share of it was not particularly coherent, because 
of the discomfort attendant upon the fearful hair-pulling 

rocess I was going through. I merely cite 

ts coming to prove that, with all the outward 
visible signs of fear manifesting themselves 
in no uncertain manner, mentally I was cool 
——- to cope with the visitant, and sufficient- 
ly calm and at ease to light the match upon 
my wrist, perceiving for the first time, with an 
Edison-like ingenuity, one of the uses to which 
goose -flesh might be put, and knowing full 
well that if I tried to light it on the sole of 
my shoe I should have fallen to the ground, 
my knees being too shaky to admit of my 
standing on one leg even for an instant. Had 
I been mentally overcome, I should have tried 
to — the match on my foot, and fallen igno- 
miniously to the floor then and there. 

There was another ghost that I recall to 
prove my point, who was of very great use to 
me in the summer immediately following the 
spring of which I have just told you. You 
will possibly remember how that the summer 
of ninety-five had rather more than its fair 
share of heat, and that the lovely Hudson River 
town in which I have the happiness to dwell 
appeared to be the headquarters of the tem- 
perature. The thermometers of the nation re- 
ally seemed to take orders from Bronxdale, and 
ge mad enough, for our town is a born leader 

_ In respect to heat. Having no property to sell, 

I candidly admit that Bronxdale is not of au 

arctic nature in summer, except socially, per- 

haps. Socially it is the coolest town on the 

Hudson; but we are at this moment not dis- 

cussing cordiality, fraternal love, or the ques- 

tion ra by the Declaration of Independence 
as to whether all men are born equal. The 
warmth we have in hand is what the olddady 
called “Fahrevheat,” aud from a thermometric 
point of view Bronxdale, if I may be a trifle 
slangy, as I sometimes am, has heat to burn. 

There are ae of this heat, it is true, 
_ but they generally come along in winter. 

I must claim, in behalf of my town, that 
never in all my experience have I known a 

. summer so hot that it was not, sooner or later— 
by January, anyhow—followed by a cool spell. 

But in the summer of ninety-five even the 

real-estate agents confessed that the cold wave 

announced by the weather bureau at Washing- 
ton summered elsewhere—in the tropics, per- 
haps, but not at Bronxdale. In fact, some 
evilly disposed persons asserted that there 
- weren’t any waves of that kind anywhere, and 
that the Democratic administration didn’t real- 
ly know cold weather when it saw it, whiclr 
as a Democrat I desire to brand as a lie on the 
face of it. The party may not know much, 
but it does know what a cold wave is. At 
any rate, Bronxdale was hot. One didn’t dare 
take a buth in the morning for fear of being 
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scalded by the fluid that flowed 
from the cold-water faucet—our 
reservoir is entirely unprotected 
by shade trees, and in sammer a 
favorite spot for young Waltons 
who like to catch bass alread 
boiled—my neighbors and myself 
lived on cracked ice, ice-cream, 
and destructive cold drinks. I do 
not myself mind hot weather in 
the daytime, but hot nights are 
killing. I can’t sleep. I toss 
about for hours, and then for the 
sake of variety I flop, but sleep 
cometh not. My debts double and 
my income seems to sizzle away 
under the influence of a hot sleep- 
less night; and it was just here 
that a certain awful thing saved 
me from the insanity which is a 
certain result of parboiled in- 
somnia. 

It was about the 16th of July, 
which, as I remember reading in 
an extra edition of the Heening 
Bun, got out to mention the fact, 
was the hottest 16th of Jul 
known in thirty-eight years. 
had retired at half past seven, after 
dining lightly upon a cold salmon 
and a gallon of iced tea—not be- 
cause I was tired, but because I 
wanted to get down to first prin- 
ciples at once, and remove my 
clothing, and sort of spread my- 
self over all the territory I could, 
which is a thing you can’t do ina 
library, or even in a white and gold 

rlor. If man were constructed 
ike a machine, as he really ought 
to be, to be strictly comfortable—a 
machine that could be taken apart 
like an eight-day clock—I should 
have taken myself apart, putting 
one section of myself on the roof, 
another part in the spare room, 
hanging a third on the clothes-line 
in the yard, and so on, leaving my 
head in the ice-box; but unfortunately we have to keep 
ourselves together in this life, hence 1 did the only — 
one can do, and retired, and incidentally spread mysel 
over some freshly baked pat sa here was some 
relief from the heat, but not much. I had been roasting, 
and while my sensations were somewhat like those whic 
I imagine come to a planked shad when he first finds him- 
self spread out over the plank, there was a mitigation. 
My temperature fell off from 167 to about 163, which is 
not quite enough to make a man absolutely content. Sud- 
denly, however, I began to shiver. There was no breeze, 
but I began tg shiver. 

“It is getting cooler,” I thought, as the chill came on, 
and I rose and Tooked at the thermometer. It still regis- 
tered the highest possible point, and the mercury was re- 
belliously trying to break through the top of the glass 
tube and take a stroll on the roof. 

‘*That’s queer,” I said to myself. ‘‘It’s as hot as ever, 
and yet I’m shivering. I wonder if my goose is cooked ? 
I’ve certainly got a chill.” 

I jumped back into bed and pulled the sheet up over 
me; but still I shivered. Then I pulled the blanket up, but 
the chill continued. I couldn’t seem to get warm again. 
Then came the counterpane, and finally I had to put on 
my bath-robe—a fuzzy woollen affair, which in midwinter 
I had sometimes found too warm for comfort. Even then 
I was not sufficiently bundled up, so I called for an extra 
blanket, two afghans, and the hot-water bag. 

Everybody in the house thought I had gone mad, and I 
wondered myself if perhaps I hadn’t, when all of a sud- 
den I perceived, off fn the corner, the Awful Thing, and 
perceiving it, I knew all. 

I was being haunted, and the physical repugnance of 
which I have spoken was on. The cold shiver, the in- 
variable accompaniment of the ghost 
visitant, had come, and I assure you 
never was so glad of anything in my 
life. It has always been said of me by 
my critics that I am raw; I was afraid 
that after that night they would say I 
was half baked, and I would far ra 
be the one than the other; and it was 
the Awful Thing that saved me. 
izing this, I spoke to it gratefully. 

‘You are a heaven-born gift on a 
night like this,” said I, rising up and 
walking to its side. 

‘I am glad to be of service to you,” 
the Awful Thing replied, smiling at me 
so yellowly that I almost wished the 
author of the Blue-Button of Cowardice 
could have seen it. 

‘It’s very good of you,” I put in. 

** Not at all,” replied the Thing; “you 
are the only man I know who doesn’t 
think it necessary to prevaricate about 
ghosts every time he gets an order for 
a Christmas story. ere have been 
more lies told about us than about any 
other class of things in existence, and 
we are getting a trifle tired of it. We 
may have lost our corporeal existence, 
but some of our tiveness still re 


‘* Well,” said I, rising and lighting the 
gas-logs—for I was on the very verge of 
congealment—‘“‘ I am sure I am pleased 
if you like my stories.” 

**Ob, as for that, I don’t think much 
of them,” said the Awful Thing, with a 
purple display of candor which amused 
me, although I cannot say that I relished 
it, ‘‘but you never lie about us. You 
are not at all interesting, but you are 
truthful, and we spooks hate libellers. 
Just because one happens to be a thin 
is no reason why writers should libe 
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it, and that’s why I have always respected you. We 
regard you as a sort.of spook Boswell. You may be 
dull and stupid, but you tell the truth, and when I saw 
you in imminent danger of becoming a mere grease 
spot, —.. to the fearful heat, I decided to help you 
through. That’s why I’m here. Go to sleep now. I'll 
stay here and keep you shivering until daylight anyhow. 
I'd stay longer, but we are always laid at sunrise.” 

‘* Like an egg,” I said, sleepily. 

“Tutt!” said the ghost. ‘‘Gotosleep. If you talk I'll 
have to go.” 

And so I dropped off to sleep as softly and as sweetly 
as a tired child. In the morning I awoke refreshed. The 
rest of my family were prostrated, but I was fresh. The 
Awful T ing was gone, and the room was warming up 
again; and if it had not been for the tinkling ice in my 
water-pitcher, I should have suspected it was all a dream. 
And so throughout that whole sizzling summer the friend- 
stood by me and me cool, and I haven’t a 

oubt that it was because of his good offices in keeping 
me shivering on those fearful August nights that I sur- 
vived the season, and came to my work in the autumn as 
fit as a fiddle—so fit, indeed, that I have not written a 
poem since that has not struck me as being the very best 
of its kind, and if I can find a publisher who will take 
the risk of putting those poems out, I shall unequivocally 
and without hesitation acknowledge, as I do here, my debt 
of — to my friends in the spirit world. | 
anifestations of this nature, then, are harmful, as I 
have already observed, only when the person who fs haunt- 
ed yields to his te impulses. Fought stubborn] 
inch by inch with the will, they can be subdued, and of- 
ten they are a boon. I think I have proved both these 
points. It took me a long time to discover the facts, how- 


“THEN HE SET ABOUT TELLING ME OF THE BEAUTIFUL GOLD AND SILVER WARE TIEY USE IN THE ELYSIAN FIELDS.” 
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ever, and my discovery came about 
in this way. It may perbaps in- 
terest you to know how I made it. 
I encountered at the English home 
of a wealthy friend at one time ‘a 
** presence” of an insulting turn 
of mind. It was at my friend 
Jarley’s little baronial hall, which 
he had rented from the Earl of 
Brokedale the year Mrs. Jarley 
was presented at court. The 
Countess of Brokedale’s social in- 
fluence went with the chateau. for 
a slightly increased rental, which 
was why the Jarleys took it. I 
was invited to spend a month with 
them, not so much because Jarley 
is fond of me as because Mrs. Jar- 
ley had a sort of an idea that, as 
a writer, | might say something 
about their newly acquired glory 
in some American Sunday news- 


signed to me the “haunted cham- 
_- ber,” without at least one of which 

no baronial hall in the old country 

is considered worthy of the name. 

** It will interest. you more than 
any other,” Jarley said; ‘‘and if it 
has a ghost, I imagine you will be 
able to subdue him.” 

I gladly accepted the hospitality 
of my friend, and was delighted at 
his consideration in giving me the 
haunted chamber, where I might 
pursue my investigations into the 
subject of phantoms undisturbed. 
Deserting London, then, for a time, 
I ran down to Brokedale Hall, and 
took up my abode there with a 
half-dozen other guests. Jarley, 
as usual since his sudden **‘ gold- 
fall,” as Wilkins called it, did ev- 

thing with a lavish hand. I 


‘ 
‘HE GREW IRIDESCENT WITH WRATH, AND FLED MADLY THROUGH THE WAINSCOTING Nay Bc have anh die 


monds on toast if he had chosen 
to ask for them. However, this is 
apart from my story. 

I had occupied the haunted chamber about two weeks 
before anything of importance occurred, and then it came 
—and a more unpleasant, ill-mannered spook never floated 
in the ether. He materialized about 3 a.m., and was un- 
pleasantly sulphurous to one’s perceptions. He sat upon 
the divan in my room, holding his knees in his hands, 
leering and scowling upon me as though I were the in- 
truder, and not he. 

“Who are you?” I asked, excitedly, as in the dying 
light of the log fire he loomed grimly up before me. 

‘** None of your business,” he replied, insolently, show- 
ing his teeth as he spoke. ‘‘ On the other hand, who are 
oe This is my room, and not yours, and it is I who 

ave the right to question. If you have any business 
here, ‘well and good. If not, you will oblige me by 
removing yourself, for your presence is offensive to 
me 


““T am a guest in the house,” I answered, restraining 
my impulse to throw the inkstand at him for his impu- 
yd “And this room has been set apart for my use by 
my host.” 

‘“‘One of the servant’s guests, I presume?” he added, 
insultingly, his lividly lavenderlike lip upcurling into a 
ne ee, which was maddening to a self-respecting 


worm like 
I rose rom my bed, and picked up the poker to bat 
him over the head, but again I restrained myself. It will 


not do to quarrel, I thought. I will be courteous, if he 
is not, thus giving a d Englishman a lesson which 
wouldn’t hurt some of the living. , 

“No,” I said, my voice tremulous with wrath — ‘‘ no; 
I - the guest of my friend Mr. Jarley, an American, 
w o—” 
: Same thing,” observed the intruder, with a yellow 


paper; and Jarley laughingly as- . 
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sneer. ‘‘Race of low-class animals, those Americans— 

only fit for a gentleman’s stables, you know. 

This was too much. A ghost may insult me with im- 
_ punity, but when be tackles my people he must look out for 

Ciena f. I sprang forward with an ejaculation of wrath, 
and ‘with all my stretigth struck at him with the poker, 
which I still held in my hand. If he had been anything 
but a ghost, he would have been split vertically from to 
to toe; but as it was, the poker passed harmlessly throu 
his misty make-up, and rent a great gash two feet long in 
Jarley’s divan. The yellow sneer faded from his lips, and 
a maddening blue smile took its place. 

*‘Humph!” he observed, **What a use- 
less ebullition, and what a vulgar display of temper! 
Really you are the most humorous insect I have yet en- 
countered. From what part of the States do you come? 
I am truly interested to know in what kind of soil exotics 
of your peculiar kind are cultivated. Are you part of the 
fauna or the flora of your tropical States—or what?” 

And then I realized the truth. There is no physical 
method of combating a ghost which can result in his 
discomfiture, so I resolved to try the intellectual. It was 
a mind-to-mind contest, and he was easy prey after I got 
going. I joined him in his blue smile, and began to talk 
about the English aristocracy; for I doubted not, from 
the spectre’s manner, that he was or had been one of that 
class. He had about him that haughty lack of manners 
which bespoke the aristocrat. I waxed very pare ae © 
when, as I say, I got my mind really going. I spoke of 
kings and queens and their uses in no uncertain phrases, 
of divine right, of dukes, earls, marquises—of all the 
pompous establishments of British royalty and nobility— 
with that contemptuously humorous tolerance of a neces- 
sary and somewhat amusing evil which we find in Ameri- 
can comic papers. We had a battle royal for about one 
hour, and I must confess he was a foeman worthy of any 
man’s steel, so long as I was reasonable in my arguments; 
but when I finally observed that it wouldn't be ten years 
before Barnum and Bailey’s Greatest Show on Earth had 
the whole lot en | for the New York circus season, 
stalking about the Madison Square Garden arena, with 
the Prince of Wales at the head beating a tomtom, he 
grew iridescent with wrath, and fled madly through the 
wainscoting of the room. It was purely a mental victory. 
All the physical possibilities of my being would have ex- 
~hausted themselves futilely before him; but when I turned 
upon him the resources of my fancy, my imagination un- 
restrained, and held back by ‘no sense of responsibility, he 
was as a child in my hands, obstreperons but certain to be 
subdued. If it were not for Mrs. Jarley’s wrath—which, 
I admit, she tried to conceal—over the to her 
divan, I back upon n as the 
most agreeable haun hey pte: m e; at an 
rate, it was at that time that I first learned how to veto =A 

and since that time I have been able to overcome 
without trouble—save in one instance, with which I 


+ Ba prove the necessity of observing strictly one 
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It happened last Christmas, in my own home. I had 
provided as a little surprise for my wife a complete new 
solid silver service marked with her initials. The tree 
had been prepared for the children, and all bad retired 
save myself. I had lingered later than the others to put 
the silver service under the tree, where its happy a t 
would find it when she went to the tree with the little 
ones the next a It made a magnificent display: 
the two dozen of each kind of spoon, the forks, the knives, 
the coffee-pot, water-urn, and all; the salvers, the vege- 
table-dishes, olive-forks, cheese-scoops, and other dazzling 
attributes of a complete service, not to into details, 
presented a fairly scintillating picture which would have 
made me gasp if I had not, at the moment when my own 
breath began to catch, heard another gasp in the corner 
immediately behind me. Turning about quickly to see 
whence it came, I observed a dark figure in the pale 
ae of the moon which streamed in through the win- 

ow. 

“Who are you?” I cried, starting back, the physical 
orm oe of a ghostly presence manifesting themselves 
as usual. 

‘*I am the ghost of one long gone before,” was the re- 
ply, in sepulchral tones. 

breathed a sigh of relief, for I had for a moment 


ve me a start at first. I was 
afraid you were a ma thing come to rob me.” Then 
turning toward the tree, I observed, with a wave of the 
hand, “‘ Fine lay out, eh?” 

‘* Beautiful,” he said, hollowly. ‘‘ Yet not so beautiful 
as things I've seen in realms beyond your ken.” 

And then he set about telling me of the beautiful gold 
and silver ware they used in the Elysian fields, and I must 
confess Monte Cristo would bave had a hard time, with 
Sindbad the Sailor to help, to sur the picture of royal 
magnificence the spectre drew. I stood enthralled, until, 
even as he was talking, the clock struck three, when he 
rose up, and moving slowly across the floor, barely visible, 
murmured regretfully that he must be off, with which he 
faded away down the back stairs. I pulled my nerves, 
which were getting rather strained, together again, and 
went to bed. 

Next morning every bit of that silver-ware was ; and, 
what is more, three weeks later I found the ghost’s pic- 
ture in the Rogues’ Gallery in New York as that of the 
cleverest sneak-thief in the country. 

All of which, let me say to you, dear reader, in conclu- 
sion, proves that when you are dealing with ghosts you 
mustn't give up all your physical resources until you have 
definitely ascertained that the thing, horrid or otherwise, 
is a ghost, and not an ail: too material rogue with a light 
step, and a commodious jute bag for plunder concealed 
beneath his coat. 

** How to tell a ghost?” ask. 

Well, as an eminent writer of fiction frequently observes 
in his writings, ‘‘that is another story,” which 1 shall 
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CHRISTMAS. 


Ruuime the sky, one single star, 
IHumined as a gem, 

Once shone in centuries afar 
Wide over Bethlehem. 


Its radiance bathed the darkened earth, 
With life enhaloed death; 

It came to tell the sacred birth 
Of Him of Nazareth. 


The air a holy influence took, 
All things grew fair to see,— 

A new gleam touched each lake and brook 
That crystalled Galilee. 


Meek oxen, dumb within their stalls, 
Seemed half transfigured there; 
Between the ricks and living walls 
Went up the breath of prayer. 


Foul shapes of sin fell back aghast, 
As if their end had come, 

And Sorrow’s self drooped, as though cast 
For future martyrdom. 


The Magi, seeing the wondrous light, 
Came, precious gifts to bring; 

And, half in worship and affright, 
Mused long and wondering. 


The tides of Time still forward flow, 
Whereto no wise man saith, 

Except as one event may show 
Linked with far Nazareth. 


So, ever when the Christmas morn 
Dawns in the eastern sky, 

Hope comes to human hearts forlorn, 
As if our God walked by. 


Bright holly wreaths and laurel bring, 
Make feasis and ‘melody, 

To honor Heaven's eternal King 
On earth and sounding sea! 


For that fair light in Bethlehem’s sky 
Leads but to thoughts of Him; 

No centuried date as Time sweeps by 
Will ever leave it dim. 


Peal, bells, upon the crystal air, 
Let earthly tumults cease— 

Fade, mocking doubt and grim despair,— 
Come, Universal Peace! 


I giveon hope some time to téll for your instruction and my own 

point in dealing with spectres. aggrandizement. | Jorn BENTON. 


HE sole qualification the old negro ventured to 
offer in support of his plea for employment was 
that he knew all abont horses, yet the general 
hired him on the spot, and bade the cook at head- 

we mess give him some supper and a place to 
sleep. That the poor fellow: stood in sore need of 
both was a matter every one saw at a glance. The 
brigade had gone into camp after a short march, and 
the white tents were dotting the wooded slopes over- 
hanging the Potomac beyond the Chain Bridge. The 
afternoon had been spent in getting settled and wonder- 
ing what we had come there for, and late that “pr d 
October evening, as a number of staff and regimental offi- 
cers were sitting about the camp -fire at headquarters, 
there had suddeniy appeared this quaint, travel-stained, 
dilapidated old darky, humbly bowing to every officer 
whose eye he could catch and begging for a word with 
the general. The brigade com er was a man whose 
heart was ever open to tle appeal of any of Goil’s crea- 
tures in want or distress, and his kind voice answered at 
once: ‘* What is it, uncle? Come here.” Hat in his 
trembling hands, the negro stepped forward and stood in 
the full giare of the firelight. There was none of the 
levity of young darkyhood about him; no smirks or 

ins or chuck wrinkled face was clouded with 

Som anxiety. His bearing was meek and fall of wistful 
ap There was something so unconsciously pathetic 
in his attitude and in the glance of his mournful eyes 
that silence fell upon the group. Every man felt that 
here was a story. 

‘I was hopin’ I could get work from some of the offi- 
cers, marster,” the old said. ‘‘I’s been coachman 
ober twenty-five yeahs, suh. I knows all about hawses.” 

Where, uncle?” 

For a moment there was hesitation and silence. This 
was only the first year of the war. Runaway slaves had 
been in some cases ha back to their owners, but 
never from that brigade, A great trouble clouded the 
black face. The sad, tired eyes glanced pleadingly about, 
and again the genset pede: 

You need have uo feat, uncle. You're among friends. 
You have been a slave, have you not?” 

Marse Pehdleton’s, suh, ober near Front 


Major Pendleton Richard Pendleton? And you 
have come all the way on foot?” 
** Yeas, suh. Dere wa’n’t no udder way.” 


**T used to know your master well, uncle. And you 


megro's face lighted with hope 
e negro’s face wit aes 

“‘ Yeas, suh, for twenty-five yeahs—until young marse 
went to de wah an’ dey wasn't no hawees left, sul. My 
boy’s wid him now, suh, as body-suhv'nt.” 

he general turned and summoned his orderly forth- 

with and bade him call the cook, and, tired, footsore, hun- 
gry though he was, not until he had made his obeisance 
to every officer in the ~~ would old uncle submit to be 
~,. Jed away and fed and comforted. 


BY CAPTAIN CHARLES KING, U.S.A. 


Such, in brief, was the story of Marmion’s first appear. 
ance at brigade headquarters. There were only four or 
five officers attached to it in those early days of the war, 
for onr general was modest and moderate. He had one 
nide-de-camp, a young gentleman recently graduated from 
the shades of Gotham’s most famous college and the 
ranks of Gotham’s most famous regiment. He had his 
authorized adjutant - general, brigade quartermaster, and 
brigade commissary, but the brigade surgeon and certain 
nides-de-camp to become necessities later in the campaign 
were not yet in evidence. There were only eight horses 
in all the headquarters stables. One of the enlisted men 
detailed from the *‘ Badgers” was promptly relieved from 
what his comrades termed his ‘‘soft chuck” detail, and 


‘ Marmion, fitted out with shoes, shirt, and trousers at 


Jeast less aggressively ragged than those in which he ar- 
rived, was placed in sole charge of the general’s horses 
and those of his aide-de-camp. 

Now the captain of that soldier's company was what 
was then termed a War Democrat. That is to say, he had 
tendered his services for the preservation of the Union, 
but was preservation and pro-slavery mixed. Many a 
War Democrat very soon ee the pro-slavery and all 
of them stuck to the preservation, so I speak of the class 
only with respect. As a groom or hostler, the soldier had 
not been a success, but it was better fun, better food, and 
better pay around headquarters than drilling hour after 
hour in the hot-sun with his regiment. His captain had 

wled at having to make the detail in the first place, 

ut had soothed .his feelings by sending the biggest nui- 
sance in the company. Then he had devoted much time 
and blasphemy to the description of how that cuss Mur- 
phy was wallowing in whiskey and idleness at head- 
quarters, while he and his comrades of Compary C 
were slaving in camp, and drilling on the plain, and fur- 
nishing. guards for both brigade camp and regimental 
camp and the neighboring redoubts and bridges. Thus 
having acquired the habit of growling, the captain found 
it impossible to break off when one day Private Murphy 
came back with a long face and a short note. For weeks 
the captain had cu because Murphy was kept at head- 


quarters. Now he turned to and swore because he was 
relieved, ‘‘and me never consulted.” 
The next thing heard at brigade headquarters was that 


that officer was toting his tale af woe to another brigade, 
having worn out the ears of his own—a brigade com- 
manded by another W. D.—and that general had ex- 
Peery much consternation at the news thus brought 

im: that his brother brigadier was harboring a ranaway 
slave. The regiments in the command of the brother 
brigadier were better drilled and disciplined than those of 
the W. D., and a general high in rank and command bad 


. said so. Therefore was there gall in the heart of the 


commander thus disparaged, and now he had somethi 
wherewith to prod his unconscious rival. He came wi 
ceremony—and staff officers—to pay a formal 
call one keen October evening ; and after the proper com- 
pliments and proffered hospitalities, and the repetition 
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of these latter until the call became protracted and the . 
caller callous. the real motive of ‘the visit was unveiled. 


. General W. D. desired to see General B. D.’s (Better 


stig Reserve ani they were promptly paraded, but not. 
by Marmion. 

For the first time since he had joined headquarters, Mar- 
mion was copeeentty not within sight or hearing, The 
mounted orderly who brought up the horses said that 
Murmion was at the stable when General W. D. arrived, 
but must have gone somewhere. Then it transpired that 
General W. D. was not so much interested in the horses 
after all—he barely glanced at them. 

‘Ah, general,” he finally drawled, “‘I supposed you 
— it was contrary to orders to harbor runaway 

ves.” 

Our general was a very courteous, ial, generous 

but he had been hows fare up vol- 
canically at times, and now his brown-black eyes to 
emit sparks. One could almost hear the crackle. 
was distinctly heard, however, was a very calm, if some- 
what caustic, 

‘*I knew it—perfectly.” And our general replaced his 
cigar between his compressing lips, turned in his cam p- 
chair, and squarely confronted his visitor. 

** Well—but—I understood —least I’m told you've got a 
nigger here that belongs over in the valley.” 

‘* Belonged over in the valley, perhaps, but now he he- 
longs here.” 

‘“Well—p’r’aps it’s none of my business, but—” And 
while the visitor paused for ponderous words with which 
to crush his host, the latter swept the boards. With calm 
deliberation, said he, 

‘*That proposition, general, is unassailable — provided 
you stop right there.” 

Our visitor flushed angrily. 

** ’m not to be treated cavalierly in this affair, sir,” he 
began, his utterance a trifle thick, his pose a bit unsteady, 
for he had risen from his chair and was facing our chief, 
who also arose anil —— ly puffed at hiscigar. ‘‘Gen- 
tlemen in the garb of Federal officers have no right ob- 
structing the laws. I’m told this nigger admitted to you 
at the outset that he belonged to Major Pendleton, of 
Front Royal, and, if that be the case, as a friend of the 
major's I shall see that steps are taken to require you to 
return him.” 

Then came the unexpected. 

The aide-de-camp, Lieutenant Stuyvesant, fairly sprang 


- forward and, with flashing eyes and nervously clinching 


fists, burst impetuously into speech. 

** As an older friend of the major's, sir, I’ll bet you ten 
to one you can’t.” 

The guard tents of the Badgers’ camp were but s bun- 
dred yards away, and there was always much speculation 
among the men there on duty as to just what did take 
place that night at brigade headquarters. But they might 
as well have asked the Sphinx. No officer who was pres- 
ent would speak of it. The mounted orderly was muz- 
zled. No servants or ‘‘strikers” were within 
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| feared it was a burgiar. 
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shall close ‘this chapter of my reminiscences, and which 
t 
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19, 1896. 


All that was known for quite a while was that there had 
been an altercation; that General W. D. had been drink- 
ing too much, and showed it; that after some confused, 
excited talk, in which his voice was heard angrily ruised, 
his party bad hastily mounted and ridden away, and Lieu- 
tenant my arg was led to his tent. Somebody said that 
Captain Blount, of W. D.’s staff—** Unnurtured Blount,” 
as be was known in the division—had challenged Lieuten- 
ant Stuyvesant, and that they were to fight at dawn ; but 
they didn’t, Stuyvesant being confined to his canvas by 
threat of arrest. 

‘I will have no duelling in my command,” said our 

eral; then, with glaring inconsistency: ‘‘ If General W. 
f). feels aggrieved when he solers up, let him send his 
seconds to me. Now tell Marmion to come here.” 

‘*Have you ever seen General W. D. before to-night, 
Marmion ?” asked the general as soon as his black hostler 
appeared—and, now that W. D. was gone, he was found 
without trouble. 

‘“* Yeas, suh, at White Sulphur, sub, las’ year, where the 
family spent the summer. My boy, suh, waited on him 
then. He was Captain W. D. then, sub.” 

** That was the reason you couldn’t be found to-night?’ 

Marmion’s big eyes rolled treublously. The wrinkled 
old face grew darker through distress ani! perplexity. He 
twisted the worn felt hat in the toil-worn fingers. inly 
Marmion was at a loss to explain his motives. 

‘‘Speak out like a man, Marmion,” said the general, 
finally. ‘** You are safe from threat or punishment here 
in these camps.” 

‘*My boy wasn’t, sul,” was the faltering answer. “He 
runned away las’ April, fore young marse got home from 
college. They sold his wife and baby to Washington— 
and he followed. Dey done got him at Foht Runyon in 
June, suh. Marse W. D. had jus’ been made giner!.. He 
sent him back to young marse, who'd joined the Black 
Horse Cavalry, suh. Dey was jus’ back of Centreville 
then. No, suh, dey didn’t flog him. Young mistis and 
old marse was bofe wid young marse, and dey was good 
to him, but he couldn’t do nuffin’ but cry "bout his wife 
and dat lil’ boy—’n’I tole him I'd find em an’ earn de 
money to buy ’em back. Dey's all I's got left, too, 
Marse General. Dat’s wha J come.” 

The general's black eyes were blinking when Marmion 
finished. Only his chief-of-staff and the orderly had re- 
mained within hearing. 

‘* We'll find out for you what became of the wife and 
that little boy, Marmion,” said he. ‘‘ Meantime, you stick 
to your work, No one will disturb you here. That order 
has been a dead Ictter for months, and you won’t have to 
buy back that girl and baby — unless the war goes the 


wrong way.” 

But it was long befgrg the war seemed going the right 
way. Meantime, faitiPilly did old Marmion follow the 
movements of his new master; faithfully did he serve 
him and groom, feed, and physic, when need be, the gen- 
eral’s horses. A silent, observant, unobtrusive old dark 
he was, ever on the alert, never missing when needed, 
never complaining. never asking. Every month, all but 
a dollar, he brought his wages to the who 
formally receipted, and those receipts 


in his one possession and first ingestinent—a 
e t 


'. . Next he liad asked the autler for items that ma 
acute salesman look dazed—a slate and pencil. Licuten- 


ant Stuyvesant had been sent away on two weeks’ leave’ 


after that episode at the Briige, and came back from 
ew York and found Marmion squatied on the straw 
laboriously copying the letters written on his slate by his 
friend, the mounted orderly, and Stuyvesant’s eyes light- 
ed with interest. ‘‘ You're doing wonderfully well, uncle. 
Sure you never had any lessens before?” 

* Jus’ a few, suh —las’ yeah when young mistis come 
home from school. Den she went to where young marse 
was ’tendin’ college, an’ she jus’ got home when he did, 


‘*Give me the pencil, uncle,” said Stuyvesant, with a 
glow in his face, at sight of which the orderly blinked and 
wondered. ‘‘I'm not much of a penman, but I can make 
better M’s and N’s than that copy.” 

‘* Yeas, suh. Dem isn’t like what Miss Nina made. 
But you's got it, auh. Well, I neber see de beat!” And 
Marmion’s black eves shone with admiration and delight. 
The aide-de-camp’s face beamed with some strange an- 
swering emotion, and the orderly strolled out into the 
Virginia starlight. unnoted, conscious that his occupa- 
tion, that part of it at least, was gone. 

Less than a month after Stuyvesant’s retarn from leave 
he surprised the brigade commander by a request for four 
days’ furlough. The general looked up from his letter. 
‘Why, Stuyvesant, didn’t you tay you'd bad enough of 
leave for this year at least ?” 

“I did, sir. I didn’t want that last one at all. It was 
forced on me, in fact; to keep me out of trouble with 
Blount, I suppose. No, l, but I think I know 
where to find Marmion’s boy's wife and baby.” And the 
aide«le-camp held forth a letter that drew the general’s 
eyes from his subordinate’s face. : 

* Ah, sets the wind in Sos ?” murmured the 
brigadier to himself, as he con the page. **T thought 
I heard of havoc done by Niua Pendleton’s bright bs 
last winter; and Marmion’s boy’s wife was once Miss 
Nina’s little hand-maiden, he tells me. and a very pretty 
row Miss Nina made when she, got home and found her 
gone—sold. At lenst she did wntil she learned the truth, 
poor girl: that my old-time friend and classmate was 
practically a ruined man—ruined before the war came on 
to clonk the causes of his poverty. Poor Dick !”: And 
the veteran soldier’s thoughts went back to days when he, 
too, with Pendleton, was young and full of hope, when 
almost the first service after their graduation they had 
seen together in the Seminole war. 

And now Dick juniorand Stayvesant had been boys to- 
gether at Columbia. Why, of course. The dashing young 
Virginian had spent the days of his student life under the 
reof of his aunt, his mother’s anly sister, the wife of the 
wealthy old banker and broker Delmar. It was there 
Nina had ‘‘come out” the evestful winter just precedin 
the war. It was there Stuyvesant must have met her, 
having met her—well, no wonder his aide-de-camp was 
more interested in Marmion’s correspondence than in his 
own. “All it, Stuyvesant, take a week if you like. 
There'll be nothing doing along this line, I fear, for _ 
a month.” And the general sighed. It was all quict—all 
too quiet—along the Potomac to suit him that early win- 
ter of the war, that winter that followed tbe first and pre- 

the second visit to Manassas. 


when de wah come,” ; 
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But action came that more than compensated for the 
long months’ inactivity. The brigade went through the 
crash of battle after batile, campaign after campuign, 
and at last our general, with the double stars upon his 
shoulders, found himself with Sheridan and the Sixth 

up in the Shenandoah, and two men in the division 

me ye party were strangely moved as they fol- 

lowed their commander up the valley pike, and, looking 

away eastward towards the deep rift in the Blue Ridge 

suw the smoke wreaths rising over the once placid and 

sheltered nook where nestled far Front Royal. These 
two were Stuyvesant and Marmion. 

Evil days had befallen the proud household of the Pen- 
dietons. A wounded reb, who was being cared for by the 
division surgeon, just after the fierce fight at Winchester, 
told Stuyvesant that Colonel Dick was now commandin 
his regiment, the —th Virginia Cavalry, but that the o 
major and his devoted daughter were living almost in 
destitution somewhere up near Harrisonburg, having only 
a few months before been burned out of house and home. 

n came Marmion’s first breach of all military pro- 
pricties. ing Ge temporary absence of the division 
commander he borrowed a horse of that absent owner, 
wheedlied the corps commander out of a pass, and was 

two days on some sud quest, from which he returned 

wed and utterly dispirited, but, until questiowed b 
Stuyvesant, bearing his sorrow in silence. Then, wit 
sobs, the old darky told how everything was gone, the 
homestead, the stables, the quarters, old marse and young 
mistis, the housekeeper, the overseer, the hands, the ~~ 
bors—there wasn't even a dog left that knew him. He 
had no idea how or where to get word to his boy that the 
young wife and bouncing boy were safe aud well, pro- 
vided with a home by Stuyvesant’s people, and supported 
in comfort by his own savings, all need of their repur- 
chase ended long before by the proclamation that struck 
the shackles from the slave. 

Three years now had the faithful old darky had sole 
charge of the geveral’s horses and those of Stuyvesant, 
and in all that time no word had come from his boy with 
Colonel Dick, no direct line or word from the family of 
his former master. October+iad just opened when, within 
the Union lines, within range of the guns at Sheridan’s 
oe a brilliant young officer was murdered by 
guerillas wearing the uniform of the United States, and 
in his wrath the commander ordered the immediate firing 
of every house within five miles of the spot. Custer’s 
troopers were charged with the execution of the stern 
command. Stuyvesant, with Marmion. at his heels, had 
ridden mournfully through the smoke of the blazing home- 
steads, powerless to interfere, and only shook his head 
when a wailing woman, addressing him by same, which 
she had doubt 
plored him to prevent the destruction of a farm-house 
some little distance off the pike. ‘‘A soldier can only 
obey orders,” be sudly said, and hastened on to overtake 
his general, little heeding at. the time the furious words 

** You'll rue this to your y, you your cow- 
ardly crew. I only pray God om turn may come soon.” 

And hardly bad a fortnight passed when the time seemed 
to have come, Out from the mists of dawn, up from the 
fog wreaths that overhung the North Fork, came leaping 

in Confederate uniform, gray as the mist, and well- 

nigh as noiseless. Over the they rolled, 
up the heights they swarmed, and , Ramseur, and 
ram sent their men full dash into the sleeping camps 

of Crook, over the abandoned tents of Emory, and then, 
from east and south, bore down on the pow isolated Sixth 
Corps. Hard work had Marmion saving the general's 
horses that hitter day, and, after all, to no purpose, for 
both were killed beneath their raging rider’s legs, and he 
ee idol of his men, was borne to the rear severely 
wou When, later on, with the coming of Sheridan, 
the tide was turned to glorious victory, old Marmion was 
found sitting in the red dust of the road-side, the only man 
in all the bloody field who seemed to have no cafe which 
way the battle went, for the men he loved and served were 


gone. 
Two months later great columns of cavalry swept 
through the valley, and one of these slipped over through 


the Blue Ridge Front Royal, leav ng py — 
at every pass and ford, while a single division of infantry 
held the neighborhood of Winchester. It was bitter De- 
cember weather, the coklest that had fettered the Shenan- 
doah for years. The snow was often deep. The desola- 
tion was intense. Our general still lunguished in hospital 
at Washington ;: but, cager:for service, back came Major 
Stuyvesant to the front with letters commending him to 
Sheridan, and the first man to greet him was his old friend 
and fellow-staff-officer, the brignde quartermaster, now on 
provest-marshal duty, and the first question Stuyvesant 
asked was, “ Has anything been heard of the Pendietons ?” 

The provost-marshal’s face clouded. ‘‘ Yes; Dick was 
wounded at Woodstock, pinned underneath his horse— 
wanted to fight Custer’s whole division, and he’s some- 
where North in prison now. Marmion heard the others 
were in Richmond, but he’s been hanging around here 
ever since. Hedrew his money, and sent apart of it to 
his grandchild that he used to tell about, and hid the rest 
somewhere around here. But the oki man_looks as thodgh 
he hadn’t much hope of seeing his boy again—or ‘vle 
marse,’ as he calls him, either.” 

The very night after Stuyvesant gorse came orders 
for him to report for duty to a certain distinguished officer 
of the engineer corps, who, with the escort of a strong 


g eight days’ rations. “A sweet way to spend Christ- 

the other staff-officers; but Stuy vesant was mum. 

He was silently packing his saddle-bags, when a comrade 

came to the tent. dor, saying, ‘‘ Major, a venerable con- 

traband is here inquiring for you.” And there, shivering in 

the cold, but with bope.lighting the worn old face, was 

. Marmion had come to Marse Stuyvesant 

to let him have care of his horses n, and he not 
to ask twice. 

Three days later the detachment was in bivouac amid. 
the snows and slush along the North Fork. Off to the 
left lay the valley turnpike, strongly picketed. Here, 
close under the bowlder-strewn heights to the west, mean- 
dered the back road, detted every few hundred yards by 


—— was to.go some distance up the valley on a scout,. 
in 
mas,” 


‘squads in light blue overcoats. Midway across the valley 


the westering sun was glinting on the few windows of a 


desolate-looking town. Close at hand a strong support 
of an infantry picket had stacked its arms, started its cook 
fires, and was preparing coffee. At the angle of a field, 
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learned from some of the soldiers, im- 


, high spirit of the Southern ¢ 


the walls of which were mainly tumbled down, stood an 
oki-fashioned, square built, single-storied house of un- 
hewn stone. A sentry paced in front. Guards and order- 
lies were scattered about, and from its single chimney the 
smoke was beginning to curl, und from the opeu, doorway 
came the sound of jevial, hearty voices. Presently there 
dismounted at the winding road-side to the west two of- 
ficers of evident importance—one, a man of years, whose 
war-worn look told of long service in the »rmy; the 
other, though a ficid- officer, a3 shown by his. double- 
breasted coat, a far more youthful man. Orverlies sprang 
to hold their horses. An old negro hobbled out from the 
kitchen of the stone house and Jed their mounts beneath 
a shed, dilapidated as his own costume. Loitering sol- 
diers close at hand respectfully saluted, and as the clder 
officer strode into the shattered doorway, the sound of 
voices suddenly ceased and some of the jovial crowd came 
bulging forth. 

** Hullo, Stuyvesant !” hailed one of these to the young- 
er soldier, awaiting lis chance to follow the leader. ‘* The 
old man one us taking atod. Remind him W’s Christ- 
mas eve, will you, and say we’! like another.” 

**Come round in quarter of an hour, soon as we've had 
a chance to overhaul the map, and Marmion shall brew 
you some apple toddy that '!l] make your head swim; but 
mind you come before sunset. There's no telling what's 
ahead for to-night or what’s beyond us ‘way up the valley, 
but it looks like mischief. Start a fire in the front room, 
old man,” he ordered. *‘‘ We'll have visitors before we're 
an hour older. Ay, ay, colonel; coming, sir, xt once.” 
And tossing bis overcoat to a servant, the young officer en- 
tered the now well-ordered room. Against the wall leaned 
two or three officers, silently eying the*senior, who, seat- 
ing himeelf at an old-fashioned clumsy table,.had un- 
folded some rough topographical notes he had made dur- 
ing the day, and was busy studying them. 

tuyvesunt seated himself at the table, and began to 
plot out on a map the regulis of the colonel’s recounais- 
sance. With some sticks of split cordwood in his arms, 
ee had stumbled in.and was kneeling by the hearth. 

denly the quiet of. the room was broken by the decp 
voice of the infantry sergeant, who brought his left hand 
with a whack to the ringing rammer of the Springfield 
in the hollow of his shoulder, and announced, 

** Lady, sir, to see the colonel.” 

Colonel Bullitt looked quickly up and glared at the door- 
way. A tall, slender, graceful form in riding-dress was 
outlined aguinst the yellowing, sky, but of the features of 
the fair arrival hecould distinguish nothing. until, withcalm 
composure, she- stepped within the doorway, the sokdier 

rd close behind her, and then pausing, she swept the 
room with one rapid glance of her heavily fringed 
eyes, taking in the loiterers at the walls, who had quick] 
started up from their lounging position; the negro kneel- 
ing, back towards her, at the fireplace; the stalwart of- 
ficer at the table, who glanced up from his work with a 
look almostof impatience at the interruption; and finally 
the colonel’s war-worn face. He bowed grave- 
ly and waited for ber to speak. 

The instant she opened her Jips Stuyvesant jum to 
his feet and faced her. -Marmien dropped the stick he 
was planting on the top of his pyre, and with starting 


eyes gazed imploringly without a. word. 

“Is there a docitor—” was all she was heard to say lie- 
fore ca gerne sprang back to her, one hulf-stified cry, 
one single word upon his lips— 

** Nina !” 

Her face was and wan a moment before. Now it 
fairly famed. Out went her little hand in its worn gaunt- 


let with a gesture of repulsion. Drawing back scornfully, 
she refused to notice his exteniled hand. Her magnificent 
eyes flashed fire. Amazed at this reception, the young 
staff-officer colored deeply ; a cloud of dismay and wonter- 
ment overspread his fuce. ‘Slowly his band fell by bis 
side. Slowly he ste back. 

‘There is some mistake,” she said, with cuiting em- 
phasis. “I took this gentleman to be the commanding 


It was now Bullitt’s turn. He was an old married man, 
with a houseful of daughters at home, and no patience 
with what he termed “rebel melodramatics.” “I am 
the colonel,” he said, ‘‘ but no more a gentleman than he 
whom you refused to treat as one.” 

‘**Colonel, I beg you—” interposed Stuyvesant. ‘‘ You 
don’t understand.” 

*“*T understand that this young lady desires a doctor for 
some purpose. What is it?” said Bullitt, sturdily, his 
eyes glooming at first, then softening instantly when he 
aw the sudden change that overcame her. iler bosom 
heaved. Her hands toyed nervously with her whip. The. 
glorious eyes began to fill, the pretty, sensitive lips to 
twitch ominously. 

**My father,” she began, brokenly, then had to pause 
to recover composure—** my father is wretcherily ill. We 
have no doctor, no medicine, nothing.” And that “ no- 
thing” came up like asob.. ‘I was riding in hopes of find- 
ing Gelp. and was urrested by your pickets.” And now the 

ir came to her aid, and she 
drew herself almost defiantly up. ‘‘I asked the name of 
the colonel, and they told me it was Bullitt, and Bullitt 
_— ot name of an old army friend my father once dearly 

v 

“Great Heaven!” cried the colonel, shoving back his 
chair and springing to his feet. ‘‘Is your father Dick 
Pendleton ? My chiki—my chiki— Where ishe? For- 
give me that I did not know you. Quick there, sergennt, 
au chair! Where's that apple-jack of yours, Stuyvesant ?”’ 

Two men sprang to her aid. the younger first to reach 
her, and the arm so lately send enfolded, supporied, 
lowered her to the chair on one side, while Bullitt bent 
anxiously over ber on the other. 

‘“*I have ridden twenty miles,” she murmured. ‘‘I am 
only—tired,” but even as she protested, swooned away. 

alf an hour later, restored, revived, the young girl 
had told ber story, and with the colonel by her side, a 
surgeon and two orderlies following, rede swiftly away 
south westward, nee Major Stuyvesant 2 most unhap- 
py man. Him she had declined to recognize or dotice in 
any way other than to intimate that what she had to sxy 
was for Colonel Bullitt’s ears alone, and sorrowfully » but 
proudly, the yquog officer had withdrawn. Marmion, too, 
the fire and the apple toddy for the time forgotien, hal 
slipped into the adjoining room. Some strange sense of 
shame had overcome the oki fellow. It seemed as though 
he dared not meet the eyes of his young misirvss, as 
though he felt that he had deserted “ole marse ” and his 
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. had bidden to dinner that day. 


people when in their fallen fortunes they stood most in 
need of him. 
Often overcome by her tears, Miss Pendleton had striven 
to explain to her father’s old friend the almost desperate 
straits to which they were reduced. Finding it im possi- 
ble to get the mere necessaries of life at Front Royal, they 
had left the old home and had taken refuge under the roof 
of a kinsman of her mother’s farther up the valley of the 
North Fork. Here they got the sad news that the old 
home had been burned by some straggling band, and her 
father seemed crushed by the weight of the blow. Still 
they might have struggled on, but, early in October, they 
were appalled by the sudden appearance of a troop of 
Union cavalry, whose commanding officer briefly told 
them that every house in that part of the valley was or- 
dered destro forthwith, and gave them barely time to 
gather together a trunkful of clothing and make their es- 
cape. Her father learned that General ——, of the Sixth 
Corps, was at that moment marching down the distant 
pike, and being too feeble himself to go, and all their own 
men being with the army, the housekeeper had borne his 
message, urging the general to interpose in their bebulf, 


_ but the general had passed through the village some «lis- 


tance ahead. She had spoken to—to one of the staff 
whom she found, but to no purpose. The officer ha: even 
rudely repelled her. Then they had found shelter under 
the roof of another friend, poor as themselves, and here 

her father had drooped and pined, a from lack of 
proper food and comfort, Dick, her brother, was a pris- 
oner of war. They were indeed desolate. 

The colonel was a man impulsive in action as he was 
explosive in speech. An ambulance, loaded with rations, 
rattled away after the party as they wound out of sight 
up the back road, and Christmas eve came on long hours 
before he returned, to find most of his companions sound 
asleep, but Stuyvesant still keeping his weary vigil. 

“What do you think, Stuyvesant, my boy?” was the 
colonel’s salutation, as he stiffly dismounted and turned 
his steaming horse over to the care of the nearest orderly. 
‘That poor child and her father have been made to be- 
lieve that you were directing the firing of those houses 
over by Dayton last October; but I’ve straightened that 
out. By Jove, sir, the old major was almost starving! I 
had nothing to offer but pork, hardtack, and beans. If 
they only had a little money they might get along, for 
game and provisions can be bought, I hear. But hé 
wouldn't let me lend him a dollar—not a dollar, sir. 
We'll try him again to-morrow, Stuyvesant. You and 
I'll ride over and take him a Christmas dinner—all we cau 
beg, borrow, or steal from the general’s mess. Remem- 
ber that we're to dine at brigade headquarters at one.” 

The young officer's heart bounded with delight. There 
was joy in the thought that he could see her again. Old 
Marmion had stood silently near at hand, listening to 
every word. Silently he busied himself about making 
down the blankets for their soldier beds u the floor; 


silently he vanished from the room and took himself out . 


to the rude stables, where by the dim light of his field 
lantern he looked to the fastenings of the horses ; then, 
lantern in hand, stole back into the kitchen of the old 
house, sat him down upon a rude bench by the fire, and 
leaned a grizzled old head upon his hand. He was still 
there when at midnight an officer of the guard tiptoed in 
to get some coffee; and he seemed startled by the sudden 
stealthy entrance, thrust away a packet that looked, said 
the officer afterwards, like greenbacks, underneath his 
worn flannel shirt, an«l made great show of bustling about 
to help the lieutenant to something to eat and drink. 
Then came the dawn of Christmas day, chill, misty, 
and wonderfully still, until, just as the wooded, snow- 
patched heights to the west began to light up with a tin 
of purple and crimson, far out to the front was : 
sharp and clear despite the distance, the crack of a cavalr 
carbine, followed almost instantly by another. Then half 
a dozen quick, sputtering shots. Then the rattle and crash 
of scores. Somewhere out in the fields, where the watch- 


- fires still glowed among the stacked arms and recumbent 


figures, a bugler rolled out of his blankets at the harsh 
summons of a wakcful adjutant. ‘‘To arms!” blared 
upon the frosty air. ‘*To horse!” echoed the softer trum- 
pet of the cayalry. Then, all in a rush and scurry of star- 
tled men and snorting chargers, the several commands of 
the scouting force leaped into line. Troop after troop the 
horsemen mounted and rode swiftly out to the front. The 
distant volleying grew louder and nearer, punctuated every 
now and then by the angry bang of light field-gun, and 
pecompanied by a crescendo chorus of exultant yells, and 
Colonel Bullitt clapped spurs to his horse and said: ‘*‘ My 
God, it’s Rosser saying ‘Merry Christmas’! We've got 
to fight like the devil for our dinners this day.” 

And fight indeed they had to—ten long hours—charge 
and counter-charge across the frozen fields; and when at 
last the active foe drew off, convinced that the Yanks 
were in sufficient force to hold their own, and, hungry, 
thirsty, and tired, old Bullitt and his comrades harked 
back to their temporary home and shouted for Marmion 
and the cook, both Marmion and the cook were gone. 

Not until he had posted strong pickets again well out 
on front and flank could their savage oki general, the 
brigade commander, be induced to think of the guests he 
It was almost sunset when 
he dismounted and declared himself ready for the feast. 
And then came a revelation. The turkeys and mince pies, 
the champagne and cigars, sent out from Washington and 
carefully hoarded and borne along in an ambulance until 
this festal day—all had disappeared, even to the ambu- 
lance, harness, and mules. All the wretched darky in 
charge could tcll was that Marmion, Colonel Bulliit’s 
man, had come galloping over on one of Major Stuy ve- 
sant’s horses after the fight began, to say that the Johnnies 
were getting around both flanks, and to light out with 
everything there was to save before they swooped in and 
gotitall. He'd loaded blankets, bedding, and all sorts of 
contraptions into the ambulance, told the darky driver to 
follow him, and had gone sputtering off to the road. 

The general looked black as thunder. ‘* Then, by the 
Eternal, our Christmas dinner’s ten miles down the valley 
by this time,” said he. : 


‘““Then, by the Eternal, it’s nearer twenty miles up,”. 


was Colonel Bullitt’s muttered reply, as a sudden light 
dawned on that matter-of-fact warrior. ‘“‘ General,” he 
said, briskly, ‘‘come over to our shanty and have some 
apple-jack. That dinner has gone to aid and comfort the 
enemy.” Then, with startling disloyalty, he added, below 
his breath, ‘* And I’m damned glad of it.” 

Away up the westward range that crisp wintry evening, 
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away from the soldier-swarming valley and the crowded 

ike, the candles were burning brightly in an old-fashioned 

irginia dining-room. For hours that morning the excited 
inmates had listened to the sound of battling far to the 
northeast, and late in the day had seen dark masses of 
cavalry slowly drifting southward across the lowlands. 
The reb surprise had come and gone; a bigger surprise 
had come to the old homestead, and was still there—Mar- 
mion with an ambulance full of valuables and the gen- 
eral’s Christmas dinner. It was a sight worth seeing to 
watch the old servitor waiting on table, equipped with a 
EE of white cotton gloves, borrowed, *‘ unbeknownst to 

im,” from the sergeant of the ne ag that morning, his 
worn face beaming with benevolence and joy, filling ole 
marse’s glass with foaming Clicquot, and mendaciously in- 
sisting it came with the colonel’s compliments. Propped 


in an easy-chair, wondering, More than half doubting, — 


yet unable to disprove, Major Pendleton had reluctantly, 
at first, accepted the dainties so eagerly pressed upon him 
by this returned and most prodigal Ethiop, who brought 
with him the fatted calf poured the wine of joy. To 
Marmion's entreaties were added Nina’s and those of their 
host and hostess—else how could they, too, profit and 

rtake? Once fairly started, the major’s hesitancy van- 

hed, and for the first time in long weary months there 
were sounds of merriment by night; for even though their 
beloved boy colonel was a prisoner of war, was he not safe 
from sabre, shot, and shell? safe, well fed, and warm, 
which was more than could be said of Rosser’s retiring 
squadrons? Indeed, cheery voices ani jovial laughter rang 

through the old home when, four hours after sundown, a 
little squad of officers and men clattered in at the gateway, 
and two tall forms in Union blue appeared at the door. 
Through wreaths of fragrant Havana smoke the major 

lan up at his visitors, and waved hospitable welcome. 

fair girl, with beaming face, rose up at his side and 
smiled joyously at the foremost comer, while her bright 
eyes looked eagerly beyond in search of the other. 

‘* How good of you, gentlemen !” exclaimed Pendleton. 
‘*T could never have enjoyed the fruits of your generosity 
had you not come to drink a Christmas toast with me. 
Chairs, Marmion, you rascal! Have your three years’ 
campaigning made ro forget your bringing up, sir ?” 

But Marmion ‘had vanished. 

** Never mind him, major,” laughed old Bullitt, hearti- 
ly. “He's _— for more champagne. Let me present 
your young Dick's classmate, Major Stuyvesant, the gen- 
tleman who did not set fire to valley.” And as the 
engineer glanced from father to daughter he smiled 
knowingly at sight of the glow in her soft cheek. 
**Though there's a fire be did start, lucky dog !” thought 
he to himself. The aide-de-camp came forward, bowing 
low to the old soldier in the easy-chair, then turned with 
kindling eyes to the girl who stood, trembling a bit, de- 
spite every effort, at her Fatlier's side. 

- “* The last time I wish ou a merry Christmas was— 
do you remember?—at the Seniors’ german, four years a 
last night.” He was smiling blithely as he spoke, look- 
ing down into the loveliness of her flushing face. 

‘** How—everything seems to have changed since then,” 
she answered, nervously. 

** Not everything,” he hastened to say, despite her evi- 
dent attempt to draw away—to check him. With quick 
glance of appeal, with sudden pressure of her finger-tips 
to her lips, she turned to listen to her father, who was 
holding out a packet in a tremulous hand. 

‘It was most kind, most thoughtful of you, Bullitt, 
but indeed I could not accept it, even as a loan. Why, 
bless your benevolent soul, you don’t suppose I could use 
greenbacks in this out-und-out reb neighborhood, do you?” 

Bullitt’s face was a study. What else had Marmion 
transferred to the enemy besides the general’s champagne 
and cigars. A sudden thought struck him. Steppin 
quickly to the doorway leading to the kitchen, he swoo 
upon a cowering culprit before he could flee for safety. 

‘*You contumacious old contraband, come out of 
this !” he cried, lifting him into the zone of candle-light 
by the lobe of his ear. So you’ve been parading me as 
a banker, have you? Where'd you steal that money, you 
black rascal? Not from me, for I haven't had that much 
in twenty years. Whose was it, sir ?” 

‘**Fo’ God, Marse Colonel,.I didn’t steal it, sub. It 
was all mine, suh. Marse Stuyvesant knows. My boy’s 
with his wife now, an’ I don’t have to take care of her 
any mo’, an’—an’”—here the old fellow faltered ; his eye- 
balls rolled in his head—‘‘I didn’t need it, sub, an’ ole 
marse was sick an’ ailin’. He dove giv’ me many a Christ- 
mas io yeah afteh yeah. It was only payin’ back, sub. 
But I knowed he woukin’t take it. Dat’s why I tole him 
it was you that sent it.” 

There was dead silence a moment. Then Bullitt spoke 


again. 
** Well, of all the monumental liars J ever knew, Mar- 
mion, you are just about the—best.” 


AFIELD WITH FACY. 
MR. STARK’S CHRISTMAS PLUM PUDDING. 


ONCE more we have the courts to thank for bringing 
out facts which might otherwise have been lost to History. 
And the incident becomes public at this moment with pe- 
culiar felicity, not only because it has more or less to do 
with Christmas, but because it will tend to promote inter- 
national comity and good feeling at this holiday-time by 
showing the solidity, durability, permanency, and sterling 
worth, even under a foreign flag, of British Institutions. 

It appears, then, according to a local newspaper, that 
there resides at Black Lake, Wisconsin, an Englishman 

i as a ‘‘somewhat eccentric character,”’ named 
William Stark. By trade he is a watchmaker, and by so- 
cial classification a bachelor of a number of years’ stand- 
ing. Mr. Stark has his shop in the front of a smal! frame 
structure, and his living apartments in the rear, where it 
has not only been his habit to sleep, but also to prepare 
his own meals as well, since he has always held, with 
ammo candor, that he cannot endure the “ blooming 

merican cooking.” He has not so much objected to the 
taste of our culinary efforts as to their lack of digestibility 
and .of general healthfulness. ‘* You think the blessed 
stuff is fit to heat while yer heating it,” he has been wont 
to observe, “ but afterwards you find it wasn’t fit for a 


Mr. Stark has never been backward in proclaiming the 
excellence of his own cooking, and of course the crowning 
effort of the year has always been his Christmas plum 
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THE PLUM PUDDING TORE THROUGH TIIE SIDE OF 
THE HOUSE 


pudding. In the concoction of this he has always assured 
ee that he has followed the best English traditions. 
le has certainly always held fast to one important part of 
the prescription or receipt, namely, that of assembling to- 
= for his plum pudding about every known substance 
n the world which by any stretch of the imagination could 
be got into a pudding, except, of course, plums. He has 
also always been liberal with his boiling. The result has 
been a pudding which he has assured people bas been the 
most appetizing and digestible piece of food this side of 
Land's End, though there is no record of anybody ex- 
cept himself ever ty, age one of his puddings. 
ut notwithstanding Mr. Stark’s abilities as a cook, he 
has not been a popular man in Black Lake. This may 
have partly come from certain peculiarities of his in the 
treatment of watches left in his hands for repairs. Though 
he has seemed to mean well, and has labored earnestly, he 
has seldom succeeded in getting all of the wheels back 
into a watch which he has taken out. The end of every 
year has found him with some two quarts of assorted 
watch wheels on his hands, for which he has been utter! 
unable to find a place. He has often, too, so it is iieeed, 
got his watches mixed up with his cooking, and the tem- 
per has frequently been taken out of the mainsprings and 
other parts as a result of their being baked in a muffin or 
a veal pie. It has also been the general belief that watch 
wheels have been one of the elements of his plum pud- 
dings. This, together with his lack of suavity aud di- 
plomacy when complaint has been made about missing 
parts of watches, has, we are sorry to say, made him very 
unpopular at Black Lake. 
t happened last Christmas that Mr. Stark prepared his 
pudding asusual. He assured several who 
n to look at it, as he thumped it lovingly with his knuckles, 
that it was the choicest thing in the line which he had 
ever produced, and that he had specially imported many of 
the ingredients from England. of business has al- 
were compelled Mr. Stark to prepare his pudding the da 
before Christmas; and it has been his custom to leave it 
in the kitchen on a shelf near the window overnight. 
This suggested the somewhat disreputable plan to several 
young men of the village of stealing the pudding, in re- 
venge for damages to watches. The theft was reailily ef- 
fected, and then arose the question of what should be done 
with the pudding. Various plans were suggested, and it 
was finally agreed to load it into the village cannon, an 
ancient and large-bore piece of ordnance used in some re- 
mote war. This was accordingly done, and the next ques- 
tion with the graceless marauders was where the cannon 
should be aimed. It at Jast occurred to the active mind 
of one of the young men to point it directly at the side of 
Mr. Stark’s house, the pleasing idea being that the unfor- 
tunate pudding would spatter about on the clapboards 
and produce a somewhat novel stucco effect, and at the 
same time greatly exusperate the owner. The cannon, 
heavily charged with powder, was accordingly pwinted at 
the building, and the match applied. There was a deaf- 
ening report and a formidable of fire, and the plum 
udding tore through the side of the house, leaving a 
jas ole over a foot in diameter. Mr. Stark uttered a 
ud shout, and sprang to this opening, and began firing 
rapidly with a revolver at the fleeing young men. They 
al) escaped, but the day after Christmas Mr. Stark went 
into court and sued them for the value of the pugding 
and the damages to the building. The case dragged along, 
and has only just been decided. Mr. Stark is awurded 
$100 for the — to his house, but recovers nothing for 
the pudding, since it is proved that it was not damaged in 
the least. : 
Thus another link is forged binding together the Anglo- 
xon race. Ii. 


WHEN THE TURKEY’S ON THE TABLE. 


WHEN the turkey’s on the table 
And the mince pie's on the way, 
An’ my plate is filled with fixens 
Thet belong to Christmas day, 
I fergit I'm over eighty, 
An’ about my rheumatiz, 
An’ it seems to me that livin’ 
Is the best thing that they is. 


Every year the time gets shorter 
*Twixt the prom land and me, 
An’ perhaps the oyster stuffin’ 
Ain't jest what it used to be. 
But I've made my peace with heaven, 
An’ I ‘ain’t a word to say 
When the turkey’s on the table 
An’ the mince pie’s on the way. 
ALBERT BiceLow 
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LMOST nineteen hundred years ago a little child 
was born in Bethlehem, and on his birthday, or 
the day celebrated in honor of his birth (for the 
exact of the Nativity is unknown), all Chris- 

tendom still keeps holiday. I had almost writien “‘ high 
holiday,” but that were to write too much when one con- 
trasts Christmas as it is in England with Christmas as it 
used to be in England—as it was even a hundred years 

, and, still more, as it was in the days of Tudor pomp 
and Elizabethan ceremonial—the days of baronial pageant, 
and the earlier days of almost barbaric splendor. 

The old English customs are so rapidly and so entirely 
dying out that we must rub up our knowledge of them vig- 
orously up, and rub it up at once, unless we are content 
to resign to the copes mee’ d all ken of the good old Yule- 
tide, and to let the records of how that merry festival was 
kept of yore mould away, coffined in the covers of rarely 
opened boabe And the Christmas observances of our 
English ancestors are delightful in themselves, and full of 
quaint and interesting suggestions—suggestions of frank 
bumanity, broad fellowship, and unstinted cheer. 

The old English Christmas is indeed . And it has 
left behind it a most unworthy p y; yet, even so,a 
modern English Christmas differs n many ways from 
Christmas in the United States. It was quite two hundred 
years after the birth of Jesus before we began to keep 
Christmas day. 

Most of our Christmas customs have been directly taken 
from the old Roman Saturnalia. Even the Romans, per- 
haps the most imaginative and the brainiest people in 
Europe, were obliged, or wise enough, to learn from the 
Orient how most pictu uely to celebrate the great fes- 
tival that they laid at the feet of Time. . Five and a half 
centuries before the birth of Christ the Persians kept their 
holidays very much as we — to keep ours. They had 
holly in Persia; they have bolly there still. 

From Egypt, from Persia, from Greece, and from Norse- 
land, Rome graciously accepted customs, and incorporated 
them into her keeping of Christmas. 

When the Romans conquered, or thought they con- 
quered, Britain, they had taste and touch enough to weave 
with their own laurel leaves the mistletoe of the Druids. 

Christmas has become a day. It used to be a season. 


Our ancestors observed the holiday for twelve 


days and twelve nights. Christmas has to be a 
time of pomp. The celebration of Christmas has ceased 
to be a public and has become a private, or rather a do- 
mestic, function. Since the downfall of Charles I., Christ- 
mas has never been in England the period of pageant, 
mirth, and masque that it was. One by one the old 
English customs are dropping away, until we may almost 
fear that soon Christmas may cease to be a merry old 
English festival, and become a mere fashionable function, 
an excuse for extravagance—extravagance as far removed 
from real charity as is purse from heart—or, at best,.a da 
of feasting and frolic for the children of the rich. Possi- 
bly Christmas has become so much more exclusively a 
children’s festival than it was because men are less child- 
like than they used to be. In one respect, at least, we 
keep Christmas more wisely than our forefathers did. 
The use of artificial holly has become very general. No- 
thing is much uglier than artificial holly; but thousands 
of little birds depend upon the real holly for their winter 
food, and we would better fill and overfill our houses with 
the hideous manufactured stuff than rob the birds of their 
Christmas dinner. 

During the winter months the old Romans and the old 
Toutes bane evergreens in their houses as nooks of shel- 
ter for the wood-nymphs and sylvan spirits, and our use 
of holly at Christmas is a survival of thisold custom. The 
oe folk in the county of Rutland, in England, never bring 

olly into a house before Christmas eve, believing that to 
do so would insure them a year's yield of bad luck. And 
the country people in Derbyshire firmly believe that the 
roughness or the smoothness of the holly that comes into 
a house at Christmas determines whether the husband or 
the wife will be the master for the ensuing year. 

The Druids used to cut the mistletoe from off their 
sacred oaks with elaborate ceremony. A golden knife 
was used to sever the parasite from the tree. During the 
ceremony two white bulls were sacrificed, and music and 
processional formed part of the rite. All this is of the 
dead and almost forgotten past. The groves of Mona, 
once the favorite retreat of the British Druids, were cut 
down by the all-conquering Romans, and the fame of 
those groves has almost passed from popular tradition; 
the story of their leafy loveliness is known only to the 
rT But the mistletoe, which the old Druids called 
‘* All-Healing,” is still an object of our national venera- 
tion, and Christmas in England would scarcely be Christ- 
mas without the mistletoe. Sprays of it are hung in 
almost every English home, and many an English girl 
firmly believes that she will not be wedded inside of 
twelve months unless she has at least one kiss under the 
mistletoe. In some counties a berry is plucked from the 
mistletoe for every kiss that is given under it, and when 
there are no more berries left, no more kisses are allowed. 

They have a quaint old Christmas custom at Queen’s 
College, Oxford—that wonderfully interesting place found- 
ed by John de Eglesfeld and warmly patronized by Ed- 
ward II1.’s queen, Philippa; ‘‘ Queen’s,” where Henry V. 
passed many happy collegiate days, and bly ate more 
than one Christmas dinner. In the refectory they hold 
high carnival on Christmas day, keeping up an antique 
custom which was once observed on all great English fes- 
tivals, but which is now become a matter of history, save 
at Queen’s. I mean the bringing to table, and bringing it 
in great state, of a boar’s h Aubrey, in a manuscript 
which is in the Ashmolean Museum, gives this description 
of the ceremony : 

‘The boar’s head, being boiled or roasted, is laid in a 
a charger, covered with a garland of bays or laurels. 

hen the first course is served up in the refectory on 
Christmas day, the manciple brings the said boar’s head 
from the kitchen up to high table, accompanied by 
one of the tabarders, who Jays his hand on the charger. 
The tabarder sings the following song, and when he 
comes to the chorus all the scholars that are in the refec- 


tory join together and sing it: 


“*The boar’s head in hand I bear, 
Bedecked with bays and rosemary, 
And I pray you, masters merry be 
Quotqnot 
Chorus.—Capu fero, 
Reddens laudes Domino, 


In the old days the manciples, the general purveyors of 
colléges, were’of so much importance that, to curb their 
vaulting ambition, a statute was passed expressly forbid- 
ding any manciple ever to become the — of a hall. 
Tabarders were named after a part of the dress they wore 
hundreds of years ago, a part called the tabardum or tab- 
ard. It was a short sleeveless gown, Open on both sides, 
and boasted a huge square collar wings on the 
shoulders. 

The boar’s head was a customary dish here until the 
middle of the seventh century, and was very apt to be the 
first dish appearing at the Christmas dinner. But they 
have a tradition at Oxford that the boar’s head owes its 
invariable présence upon the Christmas board of Queen’s 
refectory to the bravery of a former student of the col- 
lege, who, when strolling through the forest of Shotover 
and poring over a volume of Aristotle, was fiercely at- 
tacked by a wild-boar. The angry brute rushed open- 
mouthed upon the undergraduate. But the youth, who 
had pluck and a mind full of resources, cried ‘‘Grecum 
est,” and ew stuffed the copy of the Athenian sage 
between jaws of the savage beast, who was accommo- 
dating enough to immediately choke to death. The stu- 
dents at Queen’s still sing ‘‘Caput apri defero” when 
they break théir Christmas bread, and the curious old 
custom has <n the changes of centuries, and is not 
essentially different from what it was when Mary Tudor 
reigned over Britain, and was, as every English queen has 
= since the time of Queen Philippa, a patroness of 

ueen’s. - 

Light and warmth and = cheer have always been im- 
portant adjuncts of an English Christmas, hen artifi- 


‘ cial light was rare enough and expensive enough to be 


beyond the reach of the = masses, the Yule-log was 
introduced into Christmas festivals,even more for light 
than for warmth. It was cut with = sanmeas, be- 
decked with ,ribbons and with garlands, and dragged 
home with vast pomp and circumstance. The Yule-log 
is still burned in many an English home, but it is no longer 
felled with ceremony or taken in state to its place of burn- 


ing. 

The English used to call Christmas the “ Feast of 
Lights.” In the buttery of St. John’s Osiiogs, at Oxford, 
may still be séén a marvellous old stone candlestick. On 
it is a figure Of the Holy Lamb. ‘This candlestick used 
to be placed upon the “‘ high table” each of the twelve 
nights of the Christmas festival, and in it burned the fa- 
mous Christmas candle of St. John’s, a candle that we 
may call the first ancestor of the little, highly colored 
wax things that we wire upon our modern Christmas trees 
—may call it so, unless we wish to speak very much by 
the card, and. temember the fagots that used to be lit at 
every Englisii: Nodel, or the antique lamps that used fo 
flame within the Grecian ——- 

A hundred years ago the English chandlers paid their 
patrons tribute in the form of huge mould-candles, and 
the coopers ‘presented their clientéle with great logs. 
These logs were called Yule clogs or blocks, or, more im- 

roperly, logs; and were the direct descendants of those 

ule-logs which many decades before were, on or before 
Christmas evé, carried in triumph from the forest to the 
mansion or tlie cottage. Froma ye fascinating old 
book whose es are devoted to English farm-houses I 
Jearn that Engl sh servants were in the habit, a hundred 
years and mote ago, of getting a huge guarled block or 
tree trunk, which they kept for their own Christmas fire, 
and while it continue to burn upon the kitchen hearth 
(and they took care that its size should insure its burnin 
a long while)‘the retainers of the household were entitled 
to have ale with all their meals. 

What Yulé means, and what its derivation is, no one 
knows; or at least all the verbal doctors disagree over it. 
We do know however, that it was the old Druidical term 
for Christmas, or for the winter solstice. And we know 
that the Icelanders date the .-4°"y - of their year from 
the Yule day; obliged to do so by law and by antique 
custom, and that they count a person’s years by the Yules 
of his life, as a Chinaman reckons his age by the New- 
Years he has seen. 

I cannot regist quoting a very vivid and rather rude re- 
mark made, over a century ago, by a Scotch clergyman, 
who, in his ptilpit, attacked all Christmas merrymakings 
and ceremoniés. This divine remarked, ‘‘ Ye will say, 
sirs, good old Yule day, I tell you good old Fool day; you 
be say it is a brave Holiday, 1 tell you it is a brave 

y ay.” ‘ 

Unless history is the veriest cheat, we have forgotten 
nowadays how to eat and how to drink. Some of the 
old Christmas menus are wonderful to read, and their in- 
gredients must have been truly wonderful to digest. Was- 
sail was once‘the chief bevernge at a British Christmas, 
and the English housewives were wont to make it, as Lady 
Macbeth made it, of ale and nutmeg, of toast and sugar, 
of baked apples, and of roasted crabs. They called it 
‘‘Lamb’s Wool,” and they served it in dishes and in 
bowls, bedeckéd, begarlanded, and beribboned, as it was 
probably served to Duncan. ‘* Was-Hail” was once upon 
a time the coffimonest of English toasts. It meant, “I'll 
pledge you,” and fell from many a tongue as the speakers 
quaffed the generous Christmas liquor. This wassail 
was probably,the progenitor of the punch that dear Bob 
Cratchit brewed, and was, in the old days, an item of 
every self-respecting British Christmas bill of fare. Plum 

ge was quite different from plum pudding. It was 
soup rather tlian porridge—a thick, luscious, purple soup, 
dense with plums and redolent of port. It was served 
and swallowed very hot. And great were the *‘ pyes” 
served at Christmas a century ago, and great and impor- 
tant their preparation. The mistress of the mansion 
usually e the pyes with her own hands, and, as she 
chopped and weighed and mixed and stirred, she told the 
awe-struck children that the spices and the fruit repre- 
sented the gifts of price that the Magi brought to the 
infant Jesus, that the suct and meat were typical of the 
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“horned cattle” whose stable was the birthplace of Christ; 
told them, too, that the oval tins in which she baked her 
pyes Bf ope the manger in which the Babe lay. Beer 

at home and currant wine had to be decanted, and 
seed cakes and plum cakes made, and furmety. And 
many an English housewife believed that no heretic could 
eat plum porridge or minced pyes and live. 


Brutes and Phanaticks eat, and never — 


sang a British poet in 1649. 

A curious superstition was once very prevent amon 
the Anglo-Saxon yeomanry. It was that bread,-if bak 
on Christmas eve, would never become mouldy; and I 
know a quaint old Welsh woman who still firmly believes 


this. 

In his droll old book, Travels in Hngland, Misson writes: 
‘“*Every family against Christmas makes a famous pye 
which they call Christmas Pye. It is a great nostrum the 
composition of this pasty, it is a most learned mixture of 
neats’ ton chickens, eggs, sugar, raisins, lemon and 
orange , and various kinds of Spicery.” 

And in the Newcastle Chronicle of January 6, 1770, I 
find a long description of a unique Christmas pie: *‘ Mon- 
re last was brought from Howick to Berwick, to be 
shipped to Sir Henry Gray, Bart., a Pie, the contents 
whereof are as follows: Two bushels of flour, 20 lbs. of 
butter, 4 geese, 2 turkeys, 2 rabbits, 4 wild~iucks, 2 wood- 
cocks, 6 snipes, and 4 partridges, 2 neats’ tongues, 2 cur- 
lews, 7 blackbirds, and 2 hn sgn It is supposed a very 

t curiosity, and was e by Mrs. Dorothy Patterson, 

sekeeper at Howick. It was near nine feet in circum- 
ference at bottom, weighed about twelve stone, and will 
take two men to present it at table. It was neatly fitted 
with a case and four wheels to facilitate its use to every 
guest that inclines to partake of its contents at table.” 

In those old days of jolly festival and great diges- 
tions the Yule board of a prosperous Englishman almost 
creaked beneath its weight of viands. Peacocks and 
sucking pigs, turkeys and capons, varieties of wild game, 
Cheshire aaaee, , foaming black - jacks, and huge 
tankards of poven eee wine were all laid upon the table 
at once, and the Hackin (a great sausage which Christ- 
mas etiquette decreed must be well boiled by day-dawn), 
and last, and wellnigh chief, vast roasts of beef. A cen- 
tury and a half ago Englishmen held fresh beef to be a 
- dainty in winter; for, until the introduction here of 

turnip, only the rich could afford to give their cattle 
such food as _— them in fit condition for table pur- 
poses. Perhaps for this—its rarity in winter, when men 
most crave meat—fresh beef was so prized an item of the 
Christmas feast, and -became (what it has never ceased to 
be) the high favorite dish of all true Englishmen. 

A score or more of peculiar old English Christmas cus- 
toms call out to be chronicled. His Majesty the Lord of 
Misrule deserves more than passing mention; so do the 
old Mummers; the high capers which the Beuchers held 
within the Inns of Court, most especially those that were 

lanned and executed for the diversion of the English 
irgin Queen. There are at least fifty old English carols 


worth quoting, either for their beauty, their humor, or... 


their absurdity. The old Christmas pantomimes and the 
Yule-tide plays performed at Oxford and Cambridge are 
fascinatingly recorded in many an old tome, and have a 
particular interest for all who love the English drama. 
The hobby-horse dance, as absurd and as-eccenutric a 
rformance as was ever introdyced into. any civilized 
estival, ought to be dwelt upon at length and with ap- 
a. A dozen old Christmas games would give us 
ig amusement if we might pause to consider them. And 
the Yule-dough, the old Clhiristmas gifts, the bounties, and 
the initiation of the custom of giving Christmas boxes, 
and the old almanacs (of which our Shakespearian calen- 


dars and our Christmas cards are the fin de sidcle develop- . 


ments), one and all merit more than scant notice and un- 
deliberate consideration; but it would be impossible to 
ov them ever so snugly within the limits of a modest 
articie, 

The King or Lord of Misrule was a most potent sover- 
eign while his reign lasted. It lasted through the Yule 
holidays. He devised and controlled the maddest, merri- 
est frolics England ever saw. Like the fool,-or jester, he 
died in almost mediseval times, and the end of the nine- 
teenth century knows him not. 

Christmas is a far simpler function than it was, but it 
is still a time to cling to and to cherish, for we—we of 
Europe and America—have no other festival whose his- 
tory is so interknit with the history of the human heart. 
Even those who do not love Christmas for what it 
is must love it for what it does. It is a human festival 
of good-fellowship, not of solitary enjoyment or selfish 
indulgence. It is, or ought to be, a festival of the people, 
or rather a festival for the ple. It is a time that can 
but appeal to every heart that is warm. 

Christians-and Jews and Pagans are we, 
Bat all are Christians in our love of Thee, 
Manger- be. 

And Christmas is Christmas, by whomever, wherever, how- 
ever it isobserved. I's expression, its form, are determined 
greatly by local color and race characteristics—just as the 
species of one genus of tree or plant is determined great- 
Be | climate and soil. There are many morethan a bun- 

red species of holly. The one holly that we bave in 
England is very different from most of the American 
hollies, is vastly unlike the hollies of Asia, and could not 
reasonably be expected to recognize as its own kin “the 
wonderful bolly of Japan. But the holly is holly for all 
that, wherever, however it grows—however the develop- 
ments of the genus differ—and so is Christmas Christmas, 
whether it is kept in Warsaw or in Viadivostock, Sha- 
mien or in Chester, in Oporto or in Baltimore. We have 
adopted many of the customs of the Oriental sun-worship- 
pers; we have adapted to our own use many of the ways 
of the worshippers of Thor. We have taken customs 
from every part of the earth, and incorporated them with 
local customs of our own, but we have done it, do it, in 
honor of the manger-born Babe, not as tribute to Titea 
or Baal or Siva. e¢ have taken some picturesque cus- 
tom, some blossom of observance, from every time and 
every nation, and have woven a wreath of Christmas 
roses to lay at a baby's feet—and all this because a little 
Child was born in’Bethichem. 

Louse JoRDAN MILN. 


3 BECAUSE A LITTLE CHILD WAS BORN IN BETHLEHEM. | | 
“The boar’s head, as I understand, 
Is the bravest dish in the land, | 
Being thas bedecked with a gay garland, = 3 
Let us servire cantico. 
Caput Apri, etc. i 
In. honor of the king of bliss, 3 
Which on this day to be served is, 
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M1p-DEcEMBER finds the winter’s course of concerts of 
many sorts and kinds in oppressive movement. The 
opera season is in its fifth week. ‘There has been a placid 
current of decent commonplace, rather than the sparkle 
of novelty or brilliancy. ‘The Symphony Society, at its 
second ‘set of concerts, took up those three very familiar, 
too familiar, instrumental .passayes-from the a 


and.the ‘‘Queen Mab Scherzo.” Mr. Halir played - with 
| exquisite elegance and sentiment the slow movement from 
, Spohr’s Eighth Violin Concerto—almost the only thing of 


. Spohr’s played nowadays inthis part of the musical world. | 
Mr. Deeesenah ended his Popular Concerts in Carnegie . 


Hall. Through the Oratorio Society, the dramatic and lyric 
splendors of Manzoni Requiem Mass of Verdi were given 


| nd - dame.Calvé has returned, and Siegfried 
Juliet Symphony—‘“‘ the: Ball Scene,” ‘‘-Romeo Alone,” 
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TOO MUCH CHRISTMAS.—Drawy sy A. I. 


a commendable presentation —a beautiful one when the 


_ work of at least two members of the solo quartet is re- 


called. As to the Opera-house, we have had Lohengrin 
twice in German with a star cast, including in it Madame 
Eames as Elsa, singing the réle in German for the first 
time—singing it with an appreciable warmth of voice, in- 
terpreting it as a dramatic study with a feeling that she 
expresses in no other Wagnerian part. We have also been 
given Don Giovannt indifferent well—not better—and sev- 
eral performances of Aida, which is an unusually pertina- 
cious opera this winter; and the bills have announced stock 
extracts from repertory. At this ——e however, Ma- 


comes at least semblance of variety. 


Not many people seem quite clear as to just what Ma- 
dame Nordica’s unlucky difference with the Metropolitan 
Opera-house management, nor precisely what may be the 
right and the wrong of it; nor, indeed, of much in the mat- 
ter except that we are not likely to hear Madame Nordica 
this winter, and that her place is totally unfilled. Passing a 


rehearsing; 80 © 


eee the other evening, with its unassorted 
and labelled show, somebody pointed to a picture of Lin- 
coln. ‘‘Our martyred President,” said he. ‘‘ And our 
martyred prima donna!” quoth his companion, looking at 
Madame Nordica’s comely countenance, next in the row. 
Now is Madame Nordica really our martyred prima donna 
or not? There is a distinct impression of that nature in 
the air. Prime donne have a way of giving themselves 


up to feeling martyred, to be sure, and the stakes and 


blocks are not always to be discovered when a gingerly 
and expert search is made. But aside from the time-hon- 
ored privilege of making light of operatic griefs and 

evances, almost as if t °y were part of the librettos, 
t would seem that Madame Nordica has a ground of com- 


- plaint, and for feeling that she has been thrown out of a 


winter’s operatic engagement by an unbealthful status of 
affairs. She wished secured to her engi certain 
r6les that she has filled with the highest credit, one of 
them a réle in which at the Yellow House no other sub- 
stitute is at present to be thought of as even fairly ac- 
ceptable. Such a reserve of a part is usual. It is a matter 
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constantly respected at the Metropolitan. Ma- 
dame Noedica. it seems, could not obtain this 
privilege. It is stated that the more she tried, 
the less likely she found it that she could get 
it. Therewith she announced that what may 
be called the family, or unfriendly, faction as- 
sociated in the Opera-house with and around 
Mr. Jean de Reszké was the chief opposition 


to her wish, rather than the acting manage- 


‘ment. She holds that there entered into 
mystery an inside intention—in plain words— 
to get rid of her as an inconvenient rival with 
the public and as a costly rival in the treasury 
of the Metropolitan. She found herself an 
expense to be diverted into home channels, 
and a magnet meres much more ap- 

lause than was thought pleasant to be 
bestowed on anybody but—somebody else. 
These and other reasons are set forth. 
That she has sympathy was almost amus- 
other evening at the end of the Oratorio So- 
ciety’s event. It soon was plain that the 
applause meant a pointed and irresistible 
tribute of personal kindness to Madame Nor- 
dica. Over and over again the audience 
hurrahed and clapped. People stood on the 
seats and waved hats and handkerchiefs and 
called ‘‘ Nordica! Nordica!” And over and 
over again (with capital good taste) Madame 

Nordica declined to take part in the dem- 
onstration as to herself alone. Out she 
came, yet always dragging a fellow-singer 
or Mr. Damrosch with her. But at last she 
yielded. She returned alone, radiant with 
pleasure, bowed her best and cordialest, and 
came not again. It was a pretty episode. 

Incidents that are of music, if not strictly 
in it, are always pleasing to the public. An- 
other one that was entertaining and more 
legitimate than the foregoing came with Mr. 
Damrosch’s winding up of his Popular Con- 
certs mentioned above. The Farewell Sym- 

hony of Haydn was on the ——— 

Naturally it was put last on it. Probably 
not everybody in the audience knew the so 
to say spectacular reason, and in listening 
to the charming old work recalled the bit of 
sentimental history hanging about it. But 
soon they were guessing as the evening end- 
ed. One by one the score dropped out mu- 
sician after musician of Mr. Damrosch’s or- 
chestra. One by one each player no longer 
called for blew out the candle on his music 
desk. ‘Softly each confrére put together his 
slipped away from the stage. 

ker and darker grew the hall’s twink- 
ling proscenium, thinner and thinner grew 
the music. Down come the score and 
band to a couple of fiddlers, to silence, to 
the conductor alone before his still audi- 
ence. He bows and goes away. The 
music is over. There has been more 
pathos, even in the mimicry, than fun. It 
was rather more pathetic, however, when 

Haydn led his small band through the sym- 
phony in 1780, having written it as a musi- 

cal appeal to his amiable employer, Count 

Esterhazy. to make more of bis other resi- 

dences and so give his orchestra more oppor- 

tunity to visit their absent wives and fami- 
lies. ‘‘If all are going away from here,” 
said the Prince to his suite, in -humored 
admission of so charming a hint, ‘‘ why, we 
may as well give up and go too.” Music 
hath charms, and no Esterhazy has a savage 
breast. A more serious color is often chip 
the incident, and the plea made to refer to 

& more important change in Count Ester- 
hazy’s household affairs; but that version is 
incorrect. 

Mr. Mapleson’s operatic dissolution in Bos- 
ton isnot a matter to laugh at. An opera 
company’s failure anywhere is apt to mean 
all sorts of undeserved straits and small or 
— wretchednesses for stranded singers. 

© be moncyless and a foreigner is not a 
mirthful fix. In this special instance, too, 
Colonel Mapleson had a well-balanced, ser- 
viceable troupe. It included more than one 
really interesting, not to say superior, artist. . 
It was unpretentious ( pace Colonel Mapleson), 
but a troupe doing capital ensemble work, 
with a fine chorus, quite superior to any 
that has sung in New York in years and 
years, with two excellent conductors, and 
with good scenic appointments. The affair 
appears as if with a better start, better man- 
aging, and at another than an election out- 
set, the Imperial Opera Company might now 
be enn able to sing for its supper. Fur- 
thermore, it would seem that if he could have 
entered upon the Western circuit Mr. Maple- 
son would have found plenty to do—and con- 
siderable to get. The obduracy of the Eng- 
lish “‘ capitalists ” backing the busy Colonel’s 
scheme has undone him and it; and their 
conduct really does not bear so much 
& construction of prudence as of panic. 
Not yet by any means do we feel safe.in 
bidding Colonel Mapleson a sympathetic 
adieu. He is the mistletoe of immortality 
a-twining around the great Italian opera tree. 
We await with curiosity, with affection al- 
most, his next berries. We are meantime 
much obliged to him for letting us hear the 
extremely interesting Andrea Chenier of 
Giordano; and we also. are his debtors for 
making acquaintance with Messrs.de Marchi, 
Ughetto, Dado, and Madame Parsi, and other 
Imperialists. It is not out of all whooping 
that we shall hear anon of a Second Empire 
for the Imperial. 

The performance of Don Giovanni last 
weck recalls the fact that Mozart's ineffable 
work is enjoying a splendid lease of new fa- 
vor in Paris. It is the hour’s revival at the 
Opéra, with Mr. Renaud. superb in the title 
part, and with as strong anassociate-cast asthe 
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house affords; and it is sung up at the Opéra 
Comique with a set of interpreters that in- 
cludes Mr. Maurel, Mr. Fougére, and Madame 
Delna and Madame Marcy. The Parisians 
are fuithful to the sane, the spiritual, the re- 
poseful beauty of Gluck and of Mozart, 
whose music nothing can belittle. It will 
amuse many Americans familiar with that 
ruin of voice in the instance of Mr. Maurel— 
a ruin so unfortunate and remediless a set- 
off to his skill as an actor—to learn that Mr. 
Fougére is wicked enough to parody Mr. 
Maurel to his face in the scene in which Le- 
porello tries to mimic his master’s accents in 
the confab with Donna Elvira. Mr. Maurel 
is not at all pleased, and protests. Mr. 
Fougére keeps on with his imitation. The 
town is hugely diverted. As Mr, Fougére 
in much is Mr. Maurel’s rival before the 
Paris public, and an admirable barytone and 
excellent actor, the arrow galls the more. 
By-the-bye, why cannot we have an “ideal” 
cast in Mozart’s work, which calls, as only 
Mozart does, for a really ideal caste? Why 
must Faust and Carmen and The Huguenots 
be graced so, and not the Dissolute Punito? 
Would not the town pay to hear, if not Mo- 
zart, at least in Mozart such a group as not 
only Mr. Lassalle (or Mr. Campanari) as Don 
Giovanni, Mr. Edouard de Reszké as Lepo. 
rello, but Mr. Jean de Reszké as. Ottavio, 
Madame Calvé as Zerlina, Madame Eames 
as Donna Anna, Madame Melba as Donna 
Elvira, Mr. Plancgon as the Commander, and 
a Masetto readily named among several—a 
Masetto who shall be young, good-looking, 
and not a mere clown? Does not Mozart 
deserve the best? Would not those who 
care nothing for the best, or worst, pay for 
such a performance on the mere strength of 
the bill? E. IRENAEUs STEVENSON. 


A CASUAL REMARK. 
BY A DEJECTED THINKER 


Ou, what’s the use of thinking thoughts? 
Oh, what’s the use, I say, 

When people won’t be bothered 
With an idea in this day? 


When all they ask is writing, 
Gorgeous phrases, and all that— 

Why rack your brains with thinking thoughts 
To waste upon your hat? 


Go in and write your poem: 
Let it reek with mysteries ; 

Just string your lines together, 
And you’re pretty sure to please. 


Put in odd punctuation, 
Sign to it a three-word name, 
And, I'll wager my last dollar, 
You'll be flirting soon with fame. 
CARLYLE SMITH. 
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Mrs. Eliza Keeler, 
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THE ATTITUDE OF SPAIN TO THE UNITED STATES. 


towards the United States were properly analyzed, 

they might be grouped under three distinct heads. 

Foremost would stand the entirely different opinions 
that Americans and Spaniards profess concerning the re- 
lations that ought to exist between a mother-country and 
a colony that has begun to show that it would Tike to live 
without too tight leading-strinzs. Next would be arrayed 
the sentimental and the even more powerful practical con- 
siderations that make Spaniards so determined jin their 
efforts to keep their hold upon Cuba and Puerto Rico. 
Last, but not least, must stand the weighty reasons that 
Spaniards affect to say they have for being convinced that 
their West Indian insurrections could never have held 
out so long but for the moral and material assistance the 
insurgents got from the United States. 

With the exception of a few enlightened men of the 
middle and upper classes among the Republicans and 
Liberals, and only of late years even in such quarters, 
Spaniards of all classes have shut their eyes and ears to 
the bitter experience of their own colonial history in the 

t. They are so little disposed to recognize the mistakes 
that led to the loss of their vast colonial empire in Cen- 
tral and South America that they persist in attributing to 
foreign uid, foreign examples, and not to misrule, corrupt 
administration, religious intolerance, exaggerations of nep- 
otism, the wave of insurrection that swept over their col- 
onies in the early part of the century. 

Carlos IIL. of Spain turned a deaf ear to the warnings 
of diplomacy, and his successors in the nineteenth century 
protited so little by the lessons conveyed to them in the 
successive secessions of their American colonies that they 
continued in Cuba and Puerto Rico, and even more so in 
their archipelagoes of the far East, their old colonial poli- 
cy, until fresh warnings in the shape of Cuban and Philip- 
pine risings made the governments of the last twenty 
vears give in a little to the aspirations of their colonists. 
Strange to say, however, the majority of Spaniards, nothing 
chastened by the lessons of their past, are almost unani- 
mous in telling you that the chief causes of the present 
rebellion in Cuba are the concessions that have been made 
by their Liberal governments to the colonial home-rulers, 
and that the promises of held out by Sa- 
gasta and Maurain 1894 played into the hands of the Sepa- 
ratists, and weakened both the authorities and the really 
loyalist parties in Cuba—+. ¢., the reactionary creoles, who 
have opposed home-rule now, as they had combated the ab- 
olition of slavery twenty years ago, on the ground that con- 
cessions pave the way for separatism in the jong-run. In 
the same way the —— of Spaniards blindly believe 
that their press is perfectly right in attributing the wide- 
spread conspiracy and the- formidable insurrection in the 
Philippine Islands to the slight reforms made in these 
distant colonies by the Liberal cabinets of the last fifteen 
ra and even more so to tle toleration shown to Masonic 
odges, secret societies, Protestants, foreigners, local aspi- 
rations for autonomy, and other evil influences that have, 
they say, weakened the authority of their viceroys, and, 
above all, the prestige of the constant auxiliaries of the 
Spanish rule in the far East, as in America of yore—the: 
friars and Jesuits. Spaniards decline, therefore, to listen 

‘to the suggestions, not only of Americans, but even of the 

European uations that have colonial empires, like Eng- 
laud especially, that venture to say that a time comes in 
the life of colonies when their ties with the mother-coun- 
try can only be kept up on terms consistent with the eco- 
nomical requirements and with the political aspirations of 
the colonies themselves. 

It is not an uncommon thing to hear people say in Eu- 
rope and in America that the Spaniards have more senti- 
mental pretexts than practical grounds for defending their 
supremacy in their West Indian islands, but this is not 
the case at all. Sentimental motives undoubtedly play 
& prominent part in the attitude of the Spanish people. 
Like most nations, and individuals even, that have known 
better days, and that have gone down in the world through 
their own shortcomings and a of judgment, rp! 
have a morbid susceptibility, and a proud jealousy of all 
foreign interference, or advice even, in their affairs, but 
they do not couceal the fuct that they have more serious 
and less sentimental reasons besides for insisting upon 
maintaining their rule in Cuba and Puerto Rico. 

Comparatively few figures are necessary to illustrate 
the significance that the loss of Cuba and of Puerto Rico, 
or any great alteration in the present relations of those 
colonies with the peninsula, would have for Spanish agri- 
cultural and manufacturing interests, for Spanish com- 
merce and shipping interests, for Spanish ports and cap- 
italists, for Spanish investors in Cuban railways and 
enterprises of every kind, and in the loans that have been 
the consequences of the past and present civil wars in the 
West Indies. It is not generally known that on the eve 
of the outbreak in February, 1895, Cuba had been taking 
every year about $6,000.000 of the products of Spanish 
agriculture and $16,000,000 of Spanish manufactured 
goods, and Puerto Rico $1,800,000 of the former and 


[: the many causes of the present attitude of Spain 


$2,400,000 of the latter. Both islands are made tributaries . 


of Spanish agriculture and industry by the operation of 
high tariffs that turn the colonies into a privileged market 
for Spain. Indeed, Spanish manufacturers have no other 
market worth mentioning abroad outside Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, and the Philippine Islands, and it is Catalonia which 
gets the lion’s share in this colonial régime of protection 
against European and American competition. In retura 
Spain keeps still such high transitory, municipal, and ex- 
traordinary duties on the products of her colonies that 
Puerto Rico only sends her ann ually about $4,000,000 worth 
and Cuba about $7,000,000—that is to say, not fifteen per 
cent. of the exports of either colony; and everybody knows 
that very nearly eighty per cent. of the sugar crops alone 
of Cuba and more ghan half the tobacco crop go to the 
United States. Discriminating tariff and flag duties in the 
Antilles have contributed to the prosperity of Barcelona, 
Santander, Corunna, Cadiz, Malaga, Valencia, and many 
minor ports of the mother-country in quite as great a pro- 

rtion as trade with Europe. Spanish capitalists and 

nkers, most of the great banks of Madrid and Buarce- 
lona, were known to derive not a little of their prosperity 
from their Cuban business and money invested in the 
colony itself. Spanish capitalists, great and small, hold 
the greater part of the loans that were issued with the 
guarantee of the customs and general revenue of the island 


of Cuba, and with the subsidiary guarantee of the Span- 
ish Imperial Treasury, from 1886 to 1896. After the great 
rebellion of 1868-78 Spain gradually consolidated in this 
way most of the then existing debts of Cuba by an issue 
of $75,000,000 of six-per-cent. redeemable bonds in 1886. 
Then in 1890-1 another loan of $35,000,000 of five-per- 
cent. Cuban redeemable bonds was made in order to con- 
solidate floating debt and depreciated paper currency in 
the colony. To meet the expenditure of the present civil 
war in Cuba since March, 1895, the Spanish Parliament 
has authorized the government to issue $140,000,000 of 
Cuban five-per-cent. redeemable bonds, equally guaran- 
teed, like the above loans, by the imperial government; 
and lastly the Parliament has authorized another loan of 
$80,000,000 in November, 1896, to provide*funds only to 
carry on the war in Cuba until the end of February, 1897. 
The fate of all these stocks, held chiefly by Spanish invest- 
ors, entirely depends upon the success of the efforts that 
the Spanish nation is making to maintain its rnjJe in Cuba 
and Puerto Rico. The two islands are considered, more 
so than the Philippines, the best field for all ambitious 
and enterprising men, who go into business with a view 
to return in a few years as well-to-do planters, merchants, 
shopkeepers—the classic ty pe of the self-made “ Indianos,” 
as they are styled when they return to the old country. 
Cuba particularly is also considered the El Dorado of 
place-hunters, clients of liticians, officials who are will- 
ing to run the risk of yellow fever, jaundiced livers, and 
other drawbacks to reap the fruit of a few years’ stay in 
the tropics. 

If these complex elements of the antecedents of the 
present temper of the Spanish people and of their attitude 
towards the United States are not borne in mind, it is not 
easy to form a fair or an accurate estimate of the real state 
of things. Popular feeling runs very high in the whole 
nation against the United States, because all Spaniards, 
starting from the above premises. fancy that their mate- 
rial interests as well as their political interests clash with 
those of the United States in Cuba and in Puerto Rico. 
For the same reasons they believe the United States are 
the natural patrons of the inclinations that the Spanish 
colonists have long shown for self-government and auton- 
omy in different shapes as stages.\on the road to their ulti- 
mate independence. These prejadices against the United 
States are of old date in Spain, as they can be traced as 
far back as the reign of the ex-Queen Isabella II., when 
public opinion in the peninsula credited the United States 
with having fomented Separatist agitations, and agitations 
in favor of anhexion to the States, which the Castilian 
viceroys put down with much severity long before matters 
culminated in the great Cuban rising of 1868-79. lt is 
within the recollection of everybody how bitter Spaniards 
were against the United States —— their ten years’ 
struggle with the Cubans, and especially on the occasion 
of the Virginéus filibuster expedition, that General Burriel 
treated in so high-handed a manner that it required all the 
tact and prudence of Emilio Castelar and of the United 
States Executive to avert a serious conflict between the 
great republic and the Spanish federal républic of 1873. 
The close of the great rebellion, and seventeen yeats of 
peace and relative prosperity in the relations between the 
colony and the mother-country, did not check the ever- 
active suspicions and jealousy of the Spanish people 
against the United States. Every step onwards in the 
commercial relations of the Spanish West Indies with the 
States, every development of American enterprise or cap- 
ital in Cuba and Puerto Rico, every attempt on the part of 
the Washington government to improve the trade between 
the republic and the two islands by treaties, conventions, 
or agreements, was held to bode no good for the Spanish 
rule, and was denounced as dikely to impair the connec- 
tion between the colonies and the metropolis, and as a cer- 
tainm\indication of America’s design to draw Cuba and 
Puerto Rico into some Zollverein as a preliminary to an- 
néxion. The statesmen, the politicians, the great writers, 
and even the ministers of the crown, did not attempt to 
conceal that they would far prefer to promote the develop- 
ment of the commercial and financial relations of their 
West Indies with European nations and Spanish-American 
republics, than with the United States. The press follow- 
ed energetically in the wake of the leaders of all political 
parties; and in a country where the press exercises per- 
haps more influence than in any other in Europe, public 
opinion was thus always ry on the alert against the 
alleged designs of the United States. 

The insurrection that begun in Cuba in February, 1895, 
wus hardly calculated to dispel the distrust and animosity 


-rankling in the hearts of Spaniards against the United 


States, the more so as from the outset they were told by 
the loyalists in Cuba, by the Spanish colonial authorities, 
by the press in Spain, that the present rebellion had been 
prepared by the Cuban refugees in the States, and by the 
many Cubans who’ bad become naturalized American 
citizens to be better able to aid and abet the Cuban Sep- 
aratists with more or less impunity. They were also 
told that the supplies in arms, ammunition, and money 
for the rising had been prepared for upwards of two 


‘years, and conveyed to the island with the assistance of 


these auxiliaries in American territory. The bitternass 
against the United States grew apace withthe news of the 
landing of every fresh batch of Cuban volunteers, with 
the arrival of every filibustering expedition, with the tid- 
ings of the debates and resolutions of the American Cham- 
bers, with the telegrams reporting the tone of the American 
press and the drift of public opinion in the States, with 
the concessions that the Governor-General in Cuba had to 
make to the reclamations of the American consuls-gen- 
erals in favor of naturalized American citizens, caught in 
acts of treason and rebellion, and still invoking treaties to 
escape from summary and military jurisdictions, with the 
inevitable concessions that had to be made also to the de- 
mands of American diplomacy in not a few difficult and 
irritating cases. The press kept before the eyes of all al- 
most daily the heavy list of the Spanish grievances against 
the United States; and once, when the resolutions of the 
American Senate and House of Representatives were taken 
to be about to lead to the recognition of Cuban belliger- 
ency, they fanned popular and patriotic feelings to such 
an extent that the government in Madrid and the authori- 
ties in the provinces had to make a great display of force 
to check demonstrations, that wellnigh assumed very seri- 
ous proportions during a fortnight in the capital and in 
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Barcelona. Fortunately the press cooled down, and the 
government, the leaders of all parties, impressed upon the 
majority of Spaniards that it was expedient and politic 
to put a restraint on the public demonstrations of the 
suppressed indignation and bitterness, that still exist 
and are often visible under an officially quiet surface. 

The idea thatan American intervention, even under the 
diplomatic disguise of mediation, is fast becoming inevi- 
table if the struggle in Cuba were to be much prolonged 
has been gaining ground so rapidly in Spain lately that it 
has, more than any other consideration, contributed to in- 
duce all Spaniards to unite in support of their govern- 
ment. It has hushed for a while all party spirit. It bas 
silenced the most irreconcilable adversaries of the present 
monarchy and dynasty, the Carlists and their pretender, 
the republicans of every school, from Socialists and Intran- 
sigentes to Centralists and Federals of the Salmeron and 
Pi Margall type. It has obliged the rivals of the actual 
cabinet and of the Conservative party, the Liberals und 
Demwocrats, to proffer their unconditional support to the 
government of Canovas. It has created a tacit truce so 
singular, so unprecedented, that the watchword of all is 
to postpone criticisms, censure, reckonings, and domestic 

litics of every kind until Spain has crushed her colonial 
insurrections in the New World anyhow. 

The same idea has made the nation assent, so far with- 
out much perceptible protest or reluctance, to the calling 
out of more than 250,000 conscripts and reserve men in 
two years, and to the sending out to Cuba alone in twen- 
ty-two months of 200,000 young soldiers and 12,500 offi- 
cers. The nation bas faced with the same resignation the 
drag upon its finances to assist the Cuban treasury. After 
spending $140,000,000 between February, 1895, and Octo- 
ber, 1896, and having failed to get from the French bank- 
ers and money market the support the Madrid govern- 
ted to obtain in order to float part of a war 
loan of .000,000 guaranteed by the Spanish tobacco 
monopoly revenue, Spxin appealed to her own people for 

,000,000, and native capitalists offered the treasury in 
forty-eight hours about $120,000,000. The spirit shown 
by this nation of 17,000,000 inhabitants in their critical 
circumstances, and despite the poor results attained by 
their generals, has undoubtedly strengthened the hands 
of their government in some respects, but it has made its 
task not agreeable or easy in the domestic politics of 
Spain in case of failure, and in its relations with the col- 
onies and with the United States. | 

Things have come to such a pass in Spain now that the 
government is powerless to control the temper of the na- 
tion. It has much trouble in checking the impatience, 
the growing uneasiness, the widespread discontent, caused 
by the delays that the very conditions of the guerilla 
warfare in Cuba put in the way of those prompt and de- 
cisive results that public opjnion daily demands with in- 
creasing ill humor and imperiousness on the ground that 
every delay, every month that passes, plays into the hands 
of the insurgents,and affords fresh pretext for the dreaded 
interference of the United States. It will go very*hard 
with the generals and the government that disappoint the 
expectations of the nation, and most Spaniards will tell 
you that the monarchy itself might be imperilled, not 
only by the loss of the last remnant of theit colonial em- 
pire in the New World, but by any unpopular concession 
to the United States or to the colonists themselves, if such 
concessions to the Cubans,.either autonomy or economical . 
and administrative reforms, were known to be due to the 
mediation, however prudent, or the intervention of Amer- 
ica. The nation is in a no-surrender mood, and its rulers 
have to handle the reins with tact and forbearance, as the 
colonial parties, Autonomist, Reformist, and Conservative, 
have joined the peninsular parties in proclaiming that not 
a word must be uttered about reforms, concessions, com- 
promise with foreigners or rebel subjects, until the insur- 
rection is crushed by force of arms. . 

The present Prime Miuister of the Queen Regent of 
Spain, Don Antonio Canovas del Castillo, is fully awake 
to the dangers of the situation. He tries. on the one hand, 
to make the best of the resources placed at his disposal, 
and to keep in leash as long as possible the fierce bursts of 
popular feeling that might place him. his queen, and the 
monarchy in the dire necessity of having to elect between 
an interior revolution and a war with the United States 
on the forlorn hope of arousing European sympathies and 
platonic pressure of European diplomacy in favor of the 
Spanish rule in Cuba. On the other hand, with states- 
manlike foresight and perseverance, be affects an un- 
flinching confidence in the sincerity of the assurances of 
friendly dispositions that he has received for twenty 
months past from President Cleveland, Mr. Olney, Mr. 
Taylor,and the government and authorities of the United 
States. He braves gallantly public opinion in Spain by 
stating aguin and again that he has no ground yet for 
‘supposing that the United States will swerve from the 
neutral preserved by Presidenis Grant and Cleve- 
land during the past and present insurrections. He stakes 
his popularity, the stability of his government, the pres- 
tige of his party, on an carly success of the military ef- 
forts of Spain in Cuba, as he well knows that he has no- 
thing to ex pect from European diplomacy, European sym- 
pathies,and monarchical governments beyond purely pla- 
tonic wishes of success and unofficial] expressions of regret 
that the courts and cabinets of the Old World cannot af- 
ford to quarrel with the United States. He discovered 
this feature of the situation Jast summer when his Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs, Duke Tetuan, consulted the ambas- 
sadors of great powers on the‘welcome that a Spanish 
memorandum on the relations of Spain with Cuba and the 
United States was likely to meet at the hands of their 
governments. This memorandum was shelved, not only 
because it was so coldly received by the representatives 
of the powers at the summer resort of the Spanish court, 
San Sebastian, but also owing to the very peremptory - 
representations that were instantly made, on August 12, 
to the Duke of Tetuan, by the United States minister, 
Mr. Hannis Taylor, a3 soon as he was accidentally in- 
formed that the Spanish government contemplated mak- 
ing &uch An appeal to European powers. Since then Don 
Antonio Canovas del Castillo ceased to look to Europe 
for assistance. and he has trusted to the sole resources of 
Spain for a final and decisive effort in Cuba, to use his ~ 
own words. , 

: ArTHUR HovueutTon, Madrid, 
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Tuk joint Congressional Library Committee is under- 
stood to have decided that it will not be necessary to ex- 
amine the accounts of Librarian Spofford. The members 
have satisfied themselves that Mr. Spofford owes the gov- 
ernment nothing, and that the discrepancy in his accounts, 
due to his irregular methods of book-keeping, has all been 
satisfactorily straightened out. They think Mr. Spofford’s 
duties have been too complicated, and hope to simplify 
them by recommending the appointment of a registrar of 
copyright. Mr. Spofford has been a victim of an out- 
grown system. ‘To be librarian of the largest library in 
the United States is quite enough of a task, without com- 
plicating it with the machinery of copyrights. 


Joseph James Cheeseman, President of Liberia, who 
died November 11, was serving his third two-year term. 
He was born in Liberia in 1843, the son of parents who 
had been sent out to the colony by the American Coloni- 
zation Society. He was educated in the Liberian schools, 
succeeded as a merchant, and in 1868 was ordained pastor 
of a Baptist church, in which he continued to serve until 
first chosen President, in May, 1891. In the course of his 

romotion he had held many offices in church and state; 
had been President of the Liberian Baptist Association, 
Superintendent of Baptist Missions, President of the Mis- 
sionary Convention, County Clerk, Collector, Mayor of 
Edina, Representative, and Judge. The Vice-President, 
W. D. Coleman, is his successor. 


The authorized family biography of Tennyson, by his 
son, will be published during the cgurse of the coming 
year. Tennyson died in October, , more than four 

ears ago, and his biographers cannot be accused of heed- 
ess haste. It was rumored in England some time since 
that the book was finished, but that publication was de- 
layed because a great deal of the matter, especially rela- 
ting to the poet’s early years, was of such a character that 
the biographer felt constrained to submit it to the ap- 

roval of individuals and families concerned. The Lon- 

on Academy, however, contradicts this report, and says 
it is authorized to say that the only cause of delay has 
been the magnitude of the work. 


The gift of the State of Massachusetts to the battle-ship 
which bears her name is not tle familiar silver service, 
but a bronze statue of Victory, six feet high, and holding 
a sword in both hands. The statue has been affixed to 
the forward turret, where it will be conspicuous. - Some 
naval officers are of the opinion that a silver service is a 
handier remembrance to have aboard a war-ship than a 
bronze image. The position of the statue is questioned also, 
and it is not unanimously conceded that the turret forms 
a suitable pedestal for it. Naval-Constructor Bowles ap- 
proves both the statue and its setting, and makes the very 
apposite point that the statue, placed as it is, will always 
be in view of the crew, whereas a silver service would 
not. The Massachusetts, at this writing, is at the Brook- 
lyn Navy-Yard—and the statue is draped pending its un- 
veiling, which may be deferred until the ship goes to 
Boston. No life-preserver or defensive armor has been 
prepared for the Victory. It is intended that she shall 
_ = chances of battle and marine mishap, and go with 
the ship. 


Major Winchester Dana Osgood, who was killed on Oc- 
tober 18 at the siege of Guimaro, in Cuba, while fightin 
on the Cuban side, was a student and athlete of Corne 
who entered college in 1888 and won attention as an oars- 
man and football-player. His activity as an athlete seems 
to have been incessant while he remained at Cornell, and 
his muscular development is described as very remarka- 
ble. In 1893 he left Ithaca and entered the University of 
Pennsylvania, where he played football earnestly during 
the three years of his connection with the university, do- 
ing notable things, especially in the games with Harvard 
and Princeton. Apparently his tastes were rather for 
athletics than study, though he is described as of a some- 
what religious turn of mind. He entered the Cuban ser- 
vice, received a commission, and is said to have won the 
high respect of his army associates. While in command 
of his battery and training one of his guns on a Spanish 
fort under heavy fire he was struck in the forehead by a 
bullet, fell on his gun, and died almost immediately. It. 
is reported that he was the son of an officer of the United 
States army. 


Cambridge is indignant, justly it would seem, because 
the Post-office Department declines to recognize its exist- 
ence officially except as ‘‘ Station F, Boston.” The me 
ordered the other day of the government some thousands 
of stamped envelopes on which was to be printed the 
notice to return, if not delivered, to City Hall, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Word came back that the printing would 
not be done as ordered, but the letters would be made re- 
turnable to Station F, Boston. Of course Cambridge was 
indignant. It got its envelopes and had them printed 
privately to its own taste, and now its Citizens’ Trade As- 
sociation is on the war-path, and its Congressman has 
been notified to make trouble. Harvard University, as 
located by the Post-office printer, is at ‘‘ Station F, Bos- 
ton.” 


The commercial travellers are great people. Not to 


appreciate the importance of their labors is to acknow-, 


ledge one’s ignorance of the methods of trade. They are 
the most intrepid nomads that are left on theearth. Their 
travels are as continuous as their toils. They live in 
sleeping-cars and hotels, brave the perils of the rail, the 
lunch-counter, and the hotel bed; live single or apart 
from their families, endure all weathers and any compan 

that offers—and all that the affinity between good goods 
and solvent buyers may be discerned and triumph. The 
attertion paid to them during the late campaign attested 
their importance in the community. Great pains was 
taken, especially in Chicago, to equip them with sound fis- 
cal and political sentiments, so that they might scatter good 
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seed wherever they went. Their National Organization 
is building a Home at Binghamton, New York, for wor- 
thy indigent commercial travellers and their dependent 
families. It is to complete this building that the Com- 
mercial Travellers’ Fair is being held in the Madison 
Square Garden. It began on the 15th and closes on the 
28th, and through it the travellers aspire to raise $150,000. 
It is a great fair, full of novel shows and managed by peo- 
ple of enterprise. No doubt it will meet with the success 
that it deserves. 


Dr. Abbott, the secretary of the Board of Health of 
Massachusetts, gives the bicycle a long mark as a factor 
in the improvement in the health of Massachusetts wo- 
men. He —_ that last year, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the State, there were fewer deaths by consump- 
tion of females than of males. He gives the bicycle the 
credit for the change. Bicycle-riding gets women out-of- 
doors and strengthens their lungs. Five years ago, about 
the time bicycles began to be prevalent, the annual rate of 
mortality among Massachusetts women by consumption 
began to decrease, and has steadily diminished ever 
since. 


Dr. Nansen, who went so near the North Pole, is reap- 
ing the golden harvest that nowadays follows fame. 
Great sums have been paid him for various accounts of 
his arctic experiences, and the end is by no means yet. 
He is to write a series of articles for the Scottish Geo- 
graphical Society’s Journal, in which no doubt he will 
treat especially of such matters as interest geographers 
and scientists. His book, the American edition of which, 
eee by the Harpers, will be out in February, will be 
or popular reading, like Through the Dark Continent or 
The Land of the Midnight Sun. 


Mr. C. E. Akers, the author of the article in this num- 
ber of the WEEKLY on the situation in Cuba, is the Cuban 
correspondent of the London 7imes, aud the man through 
whom most of the real information that we have had 
about recent Cuban concerns has come. His letters in the 
London Times have been accepted as trustworthy while 
news from most other sources has been doubted, weighed, 
and very often found wanting. 

Mr. Arthur Houghton, who contributes to this same 
number the article on the attitude of the Spanish people 
towards the United States, is the correspondent of the 
London News in Madrid, and is regarded as the most com- 
petent journalist now in Spain. 


District- Attorney John R. Fellows, who died Decem- 
ber 7, was one of the men so familiar in New York’s his- 
tory who came full grown to the metropolis, with abilitics 

shaped and developed in 

other fields. He was born 
in 1832, in Troy; but his 

father soon moved to a 

farm in Saratoga County, 

where he grew up a farm- 
er’s boy. When he was 
about eighteen years old 
he went to his uncle, who 
had a plantation in Cam- 
den, Arkansas. By that 
time his gift of speech 
had begun to show it- 
self, and he soon studied 
law, and made rapid prog- 
ress in practice. hen 


came it found him elo- 
quent and influential, and 
a member of the State 
Senate. He fought seces- 
sion with all his might; but when it came he went with 
his State, entered the Confederate army as captain, gained 
the rank of colonel, was taken prisoner, and held till the 
close of the war. 

Governor Seymour, who was in Arkansas in 1868, heard 
him speak, and had him enrolled on the National Demo- 
cratic Committee’s list of speakers for the campaign of 
that year. That brought him to New York, where his 
abilities were so promptly appreciated that after election 
he brought his family North and settled here. He entered 
politics, and was appointed assistant to District-Attorney 
Garvin. From that time till his death his connection 
with the District Attorney’s office was almost continuous. 
He was elected District Attorney in 1887, and again in 
1893. Nothing in his career is so much to his credit as his 
patriotic and useful labors during the recent campaign. 


The members of the Calumet and Racquet clubs believe 
that they have enough in common to warrant the expecta- 
tion that they can live together in ae and if present 
purposes are carried out the Calumet will presently aban- 
don its leased home on Twenty-ninth Street and Fifth Ave- 
nue and be merged into the Racquet on Forty-third Street. 
The ee pa provides everything in the way of food and 
drink and social opportunity that other clubs offer, and ex- 
cellent opportunities for physical exercise besides. It has 
room for the Calumet men, and the prospect is that pres- 
ently New York will have one club less without serious 
abridgment of any one’s comfort. 


COLONEL R. FELLOWS. 


Instead of their annual dinner, the Columbia alumni 
will substitute this year a supper and a *‘ smoker,” some- 
what after the model of the German ‘‘ Kneipe.” The 
date, December 15, is at this writing still in prospect. A 
model of the new university building is to be shown, and 
after the meeting supper will be served at small tables. 
The innovation seems judicious, as giving more chauce 
for talk and the hobnobbing of classmates. 

The satisfaction of the graduates with the adoption of 
the long-desired dormitory system is likely to find expres- 
sion at this supper, and possibly the plans of Messrs, 
Heins and La Farge for the new dormitory building, men- 
tioned in the WEEKLY last week, will be shown. This 
building, which will be known as Hamilton Court, differs 
in many particulars from other college dormitories. It 
will be nine stories high, of Dutch architecture, and made 
of stone, brick, and terra-cotta. Each floor will house a 
hundred students, and on each floor will be a common 
room where students may meet. The rooms will be fur- 
nished, which is unusual in college dormitories, and will 
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be either single or divided into suites of one or two bed- 
roomsand a study. Each room or suite will connect with 
abath-room. The plan is that the lodgers shall take their 
meals in the building. The dining-rooms will be in the 
ninth story, and there will be several of them, thus secur- 
ing greater quiet and comfort. The plans include pro- 
vision for apartments for a resident physician, and for a 
barber-shop, a drug-store, bicycle-rooms, and most of the 
conveniences of a large hotel or club. It is expected that 
students will be able to live in the building at a cost of 
about ten dollars a week. The taste and ingenuity of the 
architects are very highly praised, and the fact that their 
plans are so fully approved is understood to have made 
the immediate erection of the building possible. It is 
nc i to have it completed and ready for occupation next 


The Tree-planting Association of New York held its 
annual meeting on December 8, at the Wool Club, and 
discussed methods and pene of promoting the um- 
brageousness of the city. The association has an_ade- 
quate membership of gentlemen of distinction, weight, 
intelligence, and an admirable solvency. If anybody can 
make trees grow in the streets of New York the Tree- 
planting Association ought to do it, but it looks like a 
difficult job. The kind of shade tree that New York 
needs is one that may be planted through a hole of lim- | 
ited diameter in a flag-stone, and will take root and thrive 
on a diet of ashes, gas, and vagrant electricity. It should 
get its water through its leaves, and convey what is ne- 
cessary to its roots. Its roots, in turn, should twine them- 
selves about the gas-pipes, and if possible extract from 
them sufficient illuminating material to light up the foli- 
age at night, since trees whose foliage is not luminous 
after dark are imperfectly suited to metropolitan use. 
Nature has been somewhat niggardly in supplying trees 
of these abilities, and the most the Tree-planting Associa- 
tion hopes to do is to select out of what she does offer 
the trees that will make the best efforts on the least earth, 
water, and sunshine, and the most gas and pavement. 
The Norway maple is recommended as a hardy and con- 
scientious tree that could be counted on to do its best in 
a down-town street. Nurserymen can be found who 
would agree to plant a suitable tree in fresh and suitable 
earth on the edge of a sidewalk, protect it with a wire 
enclosure, and keep it alive two years for about twenty- 
= — so no doubt the experiment will have plenty 
of trials. 

The association is not concerned as yet with the possi- 
bility that its trees may grow so much as to shut off too 
much light from dwellings. Perhaps the chance of that 
is not imminent enough to be cause for anxiety, but a 
thing that is likely to be troublesome from the start is 
the tendency of business to spread into residence streets. 
In business streets trees, as a rule, are not wanted, and 
persons bent on gain, who own property on residence 
streets which they wish to rent or to sell for business pur- 

ses, are apt to cut down all the trees they can control 

times, by way of an invitation to trade. Of course on 
the Boulevard and the Riverside Drive and other avenues 
of upper New York trees will grow, and should grow 
freely. But the lower and middle portions of the island 
form a tolerably arid district. We shall see such trees 
there as we shall see. If they can be grown, the Tree- 
eating Association ought certainly to be able to grow 

em. 


One of the recent suggestions of scientific writers is 
that pbysically the Americans are slowly developing like- 
nesses to the Indians. The tendency of reversion to the 
type indigenous to the soil is matter of discussion among 
the learned, and American anthropologists have been slow 
to concede that we are growing like the red men. Pari- 
sian savants, however, taking unprejudiced views, are 
more favorable to the theory, and assume to have found 
anthropological statistics that support it. It is matter of 
common observation that American descendants of natives 
of other continents who come here are modified Quay 
as well as intellectually by their environment, but the 
changes from various intermarriages and from differences 
of food and manner of life are so rapid, compared with 
the gradual changes that come from soil and climate, that 
these latter are apt to be overlooked. Let us watch the 
Southern negroes. They intermarry among themselves 
nowadays, and are not so much affected as they used to 
be by admixtures of white blood. If in the course of a 
few centuries they show a tendency to grow copper-col- 
ored and straight-haired, it will be an argument in the 
new theory’s favor, and we may look to our own cheek- 
bones and noses. | 


A Princeton professor, Mr. Hinton, has invented and 
patented a gun that pitches a baseball which curves in 
its flight according to the intentions of the marksman. 
Mr. Hinton is an Englishman, a graduate of Oxford, who 
came to Princeton from Yokohama, where he had a boys’ 
school. He was a constant cricketer in England, and long 
before he came to this country had developed an interest 
in the American Ber of — baseballs in curves, 
When he got to Princeton he learned how to do it himself, 
Then he determined that the Princeton batsmen needed 
much more practice than the pitchers they had could give 
them, for pitching curved balls is very hard work and 
uses men up. So he set to work to make a machine that 
would pitch, and after a great deal of study and experi- 
ment he seems to have succeeded. His machine is a gun, 
the power is powder, and it is said to work well, so that 
it promises to be as useful to the Princeton nine as the 
tackling-machine which is kept in the Princeton gymna- 
sium has been to the eleven. Thus again has intellect 
despatched a Frankenstein to compete with human thews 
and perhaps cheapen labor. To have invented a pitcher 
is great, though the human element in pitchers ig interest- 
ing, and it is likely to be some time before the machine 
wholly supersedes the man. The spot where the human 
element might be eliminated to advantage is the um- 
pire’s place. If, while his mind is still on sport, Mr. Hin- 
ton can invent an umpire who shall prove accurate and 
reliable, and adaptable to baseball, football, and prize- 
fights, he will not only do a great service to the cause of 
sport, but make his own fortune in the process. All that 
is wanted of an umpire is accuracy and prompt action. 
One with a dial face and ‘“‘ works” in him, incapable of 
prejudice or error, would be ideal. E. 8S. Marti. 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS 


Illustrated by Howarp Py.e and Others. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 


mental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $3 00. 


HISTORY OF THE GERMAN STRUGGLE FOR LIB- 
ERTY. By Pouttney Bicetow. Copiously Illustrated with Draw- 
ings by R. Caton WoopviLte, and with Portraits and Maps. ‘T'wo 
Volumes. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops, $5 00. (/n a Box.) 


THE DWARFS’ TAILOR, and Other Fairy Tales. Collected by 
Zoe Dana UNDERHILL. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


$1 75. 
“HARPER’S ROUND TABLE” FOR 1896. Volume XVII. 


1276 Pages and about 1200 Illustrations. 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$3 50. 


HARPER’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Harper’s Diction- 
ary of Classical Literature and Antiquities. Edited by Harry Tuurs- 
TON Peck, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of the Latin Language and Litera- 
ture in Columbia University, City of New York. With the Co-operation 
of: Many Special Contributors. With nearly 1500 Illustrations, Dia- 
grams, and Maps. Royal 8vo, Cloth, $6 oo; Half Leather, $8 oo. 


THE MYSTERY OF SLEEP. By Joun BicELow. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 


THE GRAY MAN. A Novel. By S.R. Crockett. Illustrated by 
Seymour Lucas, R.A. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


GEORGE DU MAURIER: 


English Seciety. Sketched by George du Maurier. Nearly 100 I Illustrations. 
Oblong gto. $2 50. 


In Bohemia with Du Maurier. By FreLix MOSCHELEs. 
Original Drawings by G. DU MAURIER. §2 50. 


Trilby. A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75; Three-quarter Calf, 
$3 50; Thrée-quarter Crushed Levant, $4 50. 


Peter Ibbetson. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50; Three-quarter Calf, $3 25 ; 
Three-quarter Crushed Levant, $4 25. 


A Souvenir of “‘ Trilby.” Seven Photogravures in a Portfolio, 50 cents. 


HARPER’S CONTEMPORARY ESSAYISTS. Uniform in 
Size and Style. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
‘Top. 

— of Fiction, and Other Ventures in Criticism. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
I 50. 

Impressions and Experiences. By W. D. HoweELts. $1 50. 

The Relation of Literature to Life. By CHARLEs DUDLEY WARNER. §1 50. 


RICK DALE. A Story of the Northwest Coast. By Kirk Munrog. 
Illustrated by W. A. RoGers. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


THE SQUARE OF SEVENS. An Authoritative System of Carto- 
mancy. With a Prefatory Notice by E. IREN#us STEVENSON. With 
Diagrams. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, 


$1 50. 
SOLOMON CROW’S CHRISTMAS POCKETS, and Other 


Tales. By RutH McEnery Stuart. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. 


HARPER’S BOOK OF FACTS. A Classified History of the 
World, embracing Science, Literature, and Art. Brought down to the 
close of the year 1894. Compiled by JosErH H. WILLsey. 
by CuHarLron T. Lewis. Large 8vo, 954 pages, Gilt Top, Cloth, 
$8 oo; Three-quarter Leather, $10 00. Sold by Subscription. 


A REBELLIOUS HEROINE. A Story. By Joun Kenprick 
BanGs. Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Tinted Top, $1 25. 


THE OUANANICHE, and its Canadian Environment. By E. T. D. 
CHAMBERS. With an Introduction by Lieut.-Col. ANDREw C. P. Hac- 
GARD, D.S.O. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $2 oo. 


FOR KING OR COUNTRY. A Story of the Revolution. By 


JAMEs Barnes. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


LITERARY LANDMARKS OF VWENICE. By Laurence 


Hutron. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Q@rnamental, $1 oo. 


IN THE FIRST PERSON. A Novel. By Maria Louise Poot. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


A FEW MEMORIES. By Mary Anperson (Madame de Navarro). 
With Six Portraits, of which Five are Photogravures. 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 


Illustrated with 63 


Edited 


‘NOVELS BY THOMAS HARDY. Uniform Edition. 


| GEORGE WASHINGTON. By Wooprow Wison, Ph.D., LL.D. | NAVAL ACTIONS OF THE WAR OF 1812. By James 


BaRNES. With 21 Full-page Illustrations by CarLton T. CHAPMAN, 
printed in color or tint. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges and 


Gilt Top, $4 50. 


ALONE IN CHINA, and Other Stories. By JuLian Ratpu. 
trated by C. D. WeELpon. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 oo. 


SHIP’S COMPANY, and Other Sea People. By J. D. JeErRotp 
KELLEY, Lieutenant-Commander U.S.N. Copiously Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN OCTOGENARIAN OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK (1816-1860). By Cuas. H. Has- 
WELL. With many Illustrations, a Photogravure Portrait of the Au- 
thor, and a Map of New York in 1816. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 oo. 


THE ABBEY SHAKESPEARE. The Comedies of William 
Shakespeare. With 131 Drawings by Epwin A. ABBEy, Reproduced 
by Photogravure. Four Volumes. Large 8vo, Half Cloth, Deckel 
Edges and Gilt Tops, $30 00 per set. (/n a Box.) 


Illus- 


Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $1 50 a volume. 

oe Under the Greenwood Tree.—Wessex Tales.—Desperate Remedies.—A 

 Laodicean.—The Hand of Ethelberta.—The Woodlanders.—The Trumpet 

$ Major.—Far from the Madding Crowd.—The Mayor of Casterbridge.— 

+ A Pair of Blue Eyes.—Two on a Tower.—Return of the Native.—Tess of 
the D’Urbervilles. Illustrated.—Jude the Obscure. 


MARK TWAIN’S JOAN OF ARC. Personal Recollections of 
Joan of Arc. Illustrated by F. V. Du Monp. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $2 so. 


BOOKS BY MARK TWAIN. New and Uniform Library Editions 


from New Electrotype Plates. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 


Illustrated. 


The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. With Photogravure Portrait of the 
Author, and Other Illustrations. $1 75. 


' Life on the Mississippi. Illustrated. $1 75. 
A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court. 
The Prince and the Pauper. [Illustsated. 75. 


Tom Sawyer Abroad; Tom Sawyer, Detective, and Other Stories, etc., etc. 
Illustrated. $1 75. 


FRANCES WALDEAUX. A Novel. By Resecca HARDING 
Davis, Author of “Dr. Warrick’s Daughters.” Illustrated by T: DE 
THULsTRUP. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
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ON SNOW-SHOES TO THE BARREN GROUNDS. 
Twenty-eight Hundred Miles after Musk-Oxen and Wood-Bison. B 
CasPAR WHITNEY. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 50. 


EXTRAORDINARY CASES. 
With Photogravure Portrait. 


Illustrated. $1 75. 


By Henry LauREN CLINTON. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


TOMALYN’S QUEST. A Novel. By G. B. Burcin. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


CLARISSA FURIOSA. A Novel. 
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H. Hervey. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 
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By W. E. Norris. Post 8vo, 
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AN ELEPHANT’S TRACK, and Other Stories. 


By M. E. M. 
DavIs. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 2 5: 
THE EVOLUTION OF WOMAN. Forty-four Drawings by 


Harry WHITNEY McVickakr, printed in colors, with accompanying 
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Illustrated by A. B. Frost. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
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etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES from their Declaration of Independence to the Close of 
their Civil War. By Greorce Ticknor Curtis. In Two Volumes. 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $3 00 each. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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Make your Christmas present a subscription 
to one or both of these magazines. & uw 


THE CENTURY} 


paigning with Grant,” orace Porter; Dr. Weir Mitchell’s 
t novel of the fai Revelation, Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker”; 
e’s masterly engra of old Eng punting Marion Crawford’s 
new novel, etc., etc.— Novena! number. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. have the November 


number free. If you wish to use a subscription to “ The Century” as a a 
send on November free ond num- 


ST. NICHOLAS 


“The best of all children’s ma ” is the universal verdict on 
In 1897 it have one splendid THE LEADING BOOKS 
not in east y-goody.” 
Everything in “St. Nicholas” is illustrated. It Quotations for Ouzaions” “American High: 


| How to use ee eounadn of Gan The Century Book of Famous Americans,” 
St. Nicholas ours? good in of Se Sen” We would like 


for Christmas. | Send y ond we wiheest ven Mevemtes end Dasuntin to send you a copy of our richly illustrated 32-page 
bers entering We will also catalogue (free) —the cover printed in four colors— | 


yeu ot with ond worth owning in itself. Please mention Harper's Weekl 
monthly reminder of the donor. Address ‘The Century Ca, Union Sqeare, New York,” Address The Century Co, Union Square, New York 


The Kalamazoo 
Ideal Whist Trays } 
Duplicate Whist 
best of all. 
Simplest 
Simple as the old game with the erry} e. | 
Kalamazoo 3 
Whi held, easily re- 
st USED BY ALL § moved, Smaitand 


appearance. 


\F Y aA Wiinter Resorts 


gL ot Matchless in Every Feature! 


THAy 


"i | Three tours to California and the Pacific 
Coast, under the persoually -conducted 
system of the 


IS PERFECTION PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


BEN FORE MPLE PACKAGE _ Four weeks to nine months on the Pacific 
Coast. Special Pullman Vestibule Trains 
will leave New York and Philadelphia Jan- 
nary 27, February 24, and March 27, 1897. 
(Boston one day earlier.) 


MAGNIFICENT WINTER QUTINGS 


of the highest grade in every particular. 

Round-trip rates from New York, Phila- 
delphia, and east of Pittsburg : First 
tour, $310; second tour. $350 ; third tour, $210. 
From Boston: First tour, $315; recond, $355 ; 
third, $220. 

For itineraries and all information of = 
fornia, Florida, and Washington tours, appl 
to Tourist Agent Pennsylvania Railroad, 
1196 Broadway, New York; 2% Washi» igton 
St., Boston; 789 Broad St., Newark, N. J.; 


APPROPRIATE «++ Ask your STATIONER or... 


GIFT IHLING BROS. & EVERARD, mice. 


Descriptive C atalogue and Full /nformation by Mall. 


of the Gold 


MORE ORDERS THAN EVER BEFORE 


The “Daugherty Visible” Typewriter 


Price $75.00 | at Ass’t Gen’l Puss. Agent, 
WE CAN SEND YOU ONE ON TRIAL— wha ho a 
COSTS ONLY EXPRESS CHARGES | WHY Go SOUTH 
Write to ere is wi n miles OF New 10 . 
AN IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 
The Daugherty Typewriter, Pa. Finest Winter Hotel in the North. 


The Lakewood Hotel, 


Piazzas one-third of a mile in extent, enclosed in 
glass, and filled with tropical plants. 


MUSIC DAILY IN SUN PARLORS. 
SPECIAL RATES BY THE WEEK. 
T. F. SILLECK, Lessee, 
Lakewood, N.Jd. 


- BOX 18. 


UPHELD BY BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 


EVERYWHERI as the finest, most deli- . Of Oriental Hotel, Manhattan Beach. " 
for having*‘Wo.4711"" ESS & HEAD NO Roses © CURI 
ROSE GLY Orystal PaiN. 
Send tof, Hiscox Co., 858 fe to 


G TRICH UICKLY. Send tee “ Inventions Wanted.” 
F 0 Edgar Tate & Co., 245 Broadway, New Yurk. 


vid 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Insurance in Force, $109,000,000. Assets, $29,500,000. MOTHERS AND THOSE SUFFERING 
which Life Insurance safe, desirable, and mod- DYSPEPSIA RECOMMENDED AND PRESCRIBED 
e 1 cost Provident unsurpassed, Agents carefull ned LEADING PHYS = ee 
and instructed. [PREPARED BY 8. LIEBMANN'S SONS BREWING COMPANY, BROOKLYN, N.Y.— 
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mest always continue place women who wish 

san én Awards. Be sure you get the genuine.) 


CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest-Grade Pianos, and 


| Every Genuine SOHMER Piano has the following 
Trademark stamped upon the sounding-board : 


aye 
TRADE mare 


» SOHMER & CO. 
WAREROOMS: Nos. 149 to 156 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


CAUTION.—The buying public will please not confound 
the Genuine 8-0O-H-M- ER Piano with one of a similar- 


sounding name of a cheap grade. 


MURRAY NYANS Warer 


THE MOST EXQUISITE PERFUME 
© FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF DRESSING-TABLE AND BATH. 


| A TICKETS TO CHINA AND JAPAN 
CHRISTMAS 
| PRESENT 


;CALIFORNIA 


with the return portion 

reading via the route shown above will prove 

unusually acceptable. 
- THIS will enable the holder to see the Puget Sound cities, make a 
) side trip from Spokane to the rich mining region in the 
$ * KOOTENAI DISTRICT, another from Livingston to the 
YELLOWSTONE route, see MT. HOOD, 


 MT-.RAINIER, and other splendid peaks 
WONDERLAND 96. 


CHAS. S. PEE, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


Boys and Girls 


In every town and city can learn how 
to obtain a Watch, Pair of Skates, 
‘ » Cyclometer, and a num- 
ber of other articles, FREE OF 


Genuine bat 


“FRANCE” and the signatare CH. FAY 


ALL CHARGE, by sending their 
name and address to 


BOX 656, NEW YORK CITY. 


HORSE STABLES 


Stable Drainers, $1.00 Circulars free. 
CAN FLOOR 


and free 
te 


DRAIN CO., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


HARPER’S NEW CATALOGUE, 
Thoroughly revised, classified, and indexed, will be sent 
by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents. 
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monienne, Impériale, 
Jardin de mon Cu Vere Jadis. 
: Maréchale, Duchesese Pao Rosa. 


special soap 
Powder tor the face: ro in all climates Pink, Yellow, White. 


- 
o> 
‘ 
By Are at present Preferred by 
“> il) | 
AN 
| family of a ticket to : 
| 
“Hear dem bells ringing. 
The only awarded at the Paris . 
e THATS HER OWED rity of tone 
PECIA 
Rue Paix, Paris.— Caution. None | 
BICYCLE BELLS | 
of excellence | 
world over. in 16 differ- 
deal 
The New Departure Beil Co., Bristol, Coas., 
| 
| 
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So MANY LETTERS HAVE CoME to us from army and 
navy readers throughout the poumiey asking for a resumé 
of the work of the cadet football elevens during the 
season just closed, that we feel justified in giving more 
than the usual space to their record. 

There are no teams upon whose work we take more 
pleasure in dwelling than those of the Naval Acndemy 
at Annapolis and the Military Academy at West Point, 
for none is more deserving of ition. They are the 
truest exponents of sport for sport’s sake in this country. 
Never a word is heard questioning the amateur status of 
their players. No class-room indulgence is permitted them 
above any other cadet; they must fulfil all their usual da- 
ties as completely as the veriest ** plebe,” and their daily 
practice is but a half-hour stolen from the time allotted to 
recreation. Their real practice work is done on Wednes- 


days and Saturdays, when they get from three-quarters of _. 
‘started, the interference forming quickly and the end run- 


an hour to two hours Yet all this pa 
pared with college elevens, t ve annually develo 
teams that rank Dut little below the leading four. ¢ 


West PoInT BEGAN THE SEASON with but four men 
who had previousl _ ed on the Academy team—Con- 
nor, captain and half ; Savage, end; Williams, guard; 
and Romeyn, full- 
back. Until October 
1 the eleven was with- 
out a regular coach, 
bein assisted on 
Wednesday and Sat- 
urday afternoons only 
by Harmon Graves, 
the old Trinity and 
Yale half-back. De- 
spite this drawback, 
however, and the new 
material for seven of 


was in fairly good 
shape for its first 
ime, October 8, with 
ufts College, which 
in 20 and 15 minute 
halves it defeated b 
a score of 27-0. Hall, 
centre, played his first 
game of football on 
this occasion,and Nes- 
bitt and Scales their 
first against an out- 
side team. Trinity 
was obliged to cancel 
ber game for Octo- 
ber 10, owing to her 
hard play with Har- 
_vard two days before, 
and so much needed 


17th. Princeton de- 
feated West Point, 
11-0, kicking a 
from the field in the 
first half, and scoring a touch-down and goal in the sec- 
ond. The notable features of West Point's play in this 
mc were the splendid defensive work of Connor and 
les, the latter playing against Church at tackle, and 

roving himself to be very strong in the position. In 
act, Connor's tackling has never been excelled by a West 
Point player. 

October 24 West Point met and defeated Union, 44-0. 

On the 31st of the same month Yale beat the cadets, 16-2. 
With the single exception of blocking kicks, the West 
Point line put up about as strong a game as their o 
nents, but this strength was fatal to West Point, for Yale 
scored one touch«iown and made most of her gains by 
blocking kicks, and twice fumbles on the first down near 
Yale's 25-yard line shattered West Point’s hope of scor- 
ing. Connor and Nesbitt did good end running, both 
keeping with their interference in fine form. 


CAPTAIN COCHRAN, 
of Princeton Eleven. 


ONE OF THE MOST EXCITING games of the season was 
that on November 7, when the cadets tied Wesleyan, 
12-12, making three touch-downs to opponents’ two, but 
failing on all the tries for goal. West Point in this game 
was without the services of Nesbitt, Connor, and Scales, 
which greatly detracted from the strength of the team. 

November 21 West Point played its last game of the 
season, and defeated Brown, 8-6, after a hard struggle. 
Nearly all the offensive work in the first half was done 
by Connor and Nesbitt, but Brown was sharp in tackling, 
and eventually succeeded in scoring a touch-down and 
goal. Inthe second half two brilliant runs by West Point’s 
quarter, E. H. Humphrey, took the ball into Brown's ter- 
ritory after the kick-off, and two runs by Connor, and one 
each by Nesbitt, Scales, and Gillmore, carried it over the 
line for a tonch-down. Almost the same plays scored for 
West Point again, except that a plunge of seven yards 
through the centre by eyn finally made the second 
score, the cadets failing at goal on both occasions. 


Or tas West Pornt ELEVEN four have particularly 
distinguished themselves throughout the season—Connor, 
Nesbitt, Scales. and Hall. . 

Connor's half-back work compares very favorably with 
that of any other balf-back seen on the West Point Pa- 
rade-Ground this season. He is a fast runner, holdin 
the Academy record of 10} seconds for 100 yards, and h 
en«-skirting and defensive work haye been especially brill- 
iant. He follows his interference closely, and uses his 
arm well in warding off tacklers—rather a lost art in this 
day of closely formed interference. His tackling is low, 
never sight of the and is especially 

ever in osing the opponents’ play. 

Nesbitt Gt new man, but has proved an excellent back. 
He is especially strong in line-bucking, and opposing 


- teams have found him a Mg ge man to stop. He runs 
although 


low and keeps well with interference, and 


‘Yale, and Brow 


the positions, the team- 


the North Atlantic Squadron, a strong team of stars 
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so new to the game, is considered a t candidate 
for the next year’s captaincy. — 


SCALES PLAYED TACKLE for the first time this year, hav- 
ing been the scrub centre two years ago. He proved to be 
80 a man that opposing tackles pronounced him one 
of the hardest they had encountered during the season. It 
was noticeable that his side of the line was tried but twice 
during the second half of the Yale game, and that with a 
net loss of about five yards. His running with the ball 
was strong, as the gains through Murpliy of Yale and len 
runs against Brown proved. Although weighing 1 
pounds, he is very active, and one of the best jumpers in 
the corps of cadeta. 

Hall, the centre, never handled a football before — 
ber 1 of this year, but one would not have supposed such 
to be the me, Pane by his work against Princeton, 

D. e not appear to much disadvan- 
tage compared with Gailey and berlain, and he clear- 
ly outclassed Brown's centre—Hall. In nearly every game 
he played he has tackled men behind the line. 

general play of West Point bas been sharp and well 


ning being particularly strong. The tackling wag good 
and the Nae-bushing stroug; the kicking was the weakest 
feature of the team. 


ANNAPOLIS PUT FORTH THIS YEAR the fastest team in 
its history, while the precision with which plays. were 
started, and the concerted action and dash by which they 
were carried out, gave as much strength in both offensive 
and defensive work as any eleven that has ever represent- 
ed the Academy. And here again we find the result of 
determination and hard work and loyalty, for at the be- 
ginning of the season there were left of the 95 regular 
team only Halligan, Fisher, Pavell and Williams. So, 
with seven positions to fill, Annapolis turned out one of 
its best teams, for which, by-the-way, considerable credit 
is due John P. Poe, Jun., Princeton, for developing so 
much about so small a nucleus. 

After only five days’ practice and with eight new men 
picked from the 240 cadets in attendance, Annapolis 
played its first game, with Pennsylvania, which had just 
finished three weeks of training with a comparatively 
veteran team, and was beaten, 8-0. - Franklin and Mar- 
shall and St. John’s Col were next met, and defeated 
by the respective scores of 49-0 and 50-0. The Pennsyl- 
vania Reserves won from the cadets, 6-0, but by the time 
Annapolis met Lehigh, its next game, much improvement 
was noticeable, and Lehigh was defeated by 24-10, the 
play being especially snappy, and the punting of Wood 
most valuable. 


ONE OF THE BEST GAMES Of the season was that — 
Cc 


from Annapolis uates of the last three years. It was 


a a fast one, and although the individual 
work of the Sq 


uadron excelled in some instances that of 
the cadets, the team-play of the latter was infinitely better, 
and eventually carried the day by the score of 11-5. 
Anvapolis’s last game,and perhaps its most creditable 
one, notwithstanding its defeat, 6-18, was against jhe 
strong Lafayette eleven. At the end of the first half the 
score was 6-0 in the cadets’ favor, but Lafayette’s strength 
and weight told in the second half, and Annapolis went 
down, fighting hard to the last, but with the satisfaction 
of having scored more points against Lafayette this sea- 
son than had any other team. 


THE CADET TEAM THIS YEAR Was very evenly balanced, 
with Halligan, Pavell, Richardson, Landis, and Tardy 
showing probably the most notable work. Captain Pa- 
vell deserves especial mention not only for the excellence 
of his individual play at half-back, but for his commend- 
able direction of the team. He is a clean, strong runner, 
and a clear-headed captain. 

Tardy is somewhat of a football wonder; he weighs 
only 150 pounds, yet he played centre, and is really the 
best and most aggressive man for his weight I ever saw. 


That his position was not the weak spot in the cadet line * 


against the heavy teams they met is sufficient indication 
of Tardy’s merit. In addition he organized and ran the 
" ay ” (scrub team), which gave the cadets their best 
practice. 


Smith (E ). 


Tardy (C.). 


H-nderswon (F.-B.). 


Richardson (R. H.). 


Smith (Sab. G. or T.). 


Pavell, Capt (L. 
Landis (R. 


was Pavell’s partner 
behind the line; is a 
new mau, but a very 
good and promisin 
one, being a fast 
powerful - ground - 
gainer, although he 
weighs buat 151 
unds. Halligan at 
ft guard was one 
of the most valuable 
men in the cadet 


to the very brill- 
jant stars in the 
country at that - 
tion. He has n 
elected captain for 
"97. Landis at tackle 
is a very strong 
ground - gainer, as 
well as one of the 
most difficult of men 
to block. 

The particular 


was in the variety 
and sharpness of its 
| attack. Annapolis 
teams have always 

been light, and this 
years was no ex- 
ception, averagin 


i. but a little over 1 
po . This year 
ROBERT P. WILSON, | they refused to play 
Captain of Wesleyan Eleven. with athletic - clu 
teams,and until more 
confidence is had in 


the amateur status of these elevens, the example of tlie 
cadets should be followed by all colleges. | 


THERE I8 EVERY REASON for gratification in viewing 
the football season just closed in the middle West. At 
no time since the game was taken up has there been such 
a commendable spirit of moderation in play, or so clear a 
conception of the qualifications necessary to an amateur, 
or such evident earnestness to atiain them. And the most 
encouraging feature of the new spirit is the determination 
seen in several directions to persevere in the right path, 
regardless of what rivals may be doing. 

f these fearless workers in the good cause Illinois is 
again entitled to first place on the roll of honor. This 
college has lived up to the spirit as well as to the letter of 
the law. She might have strengthened her eleven, and 
there is really something almost heroic in this compara- 
tively little institution holding her ethical ground against 
all comers, and abstaining from playing good men because 
of the six-months rule, which the greater number of those 


around her were violating. 
a different doctrine from 


President Draper teac 
President Adams. 

Minnesota is another college which has refrained from 
rushing through a loop-hole made by a rival’s disregard 
for wn dh In so much as her chief rival is Wisconsin, 
and her big game with that university, she might, when 
Wisconsin repudiated her own rules in order to strengthen 
her eleven, easily have followed the example; but to 
her credit be it recorded that she abided by the rules 
which her representative at the Chicago conference of 


95 had agreed to. In fact, all the universities save Wis- 


consin have shown an earnest desire for wholesome sport, 
and while there is yet something more to be done, the year 


_ of 96 closes in a very much cleared atmosphere. As for 


Wisconsin—from being a leader in reform in '95, she sank 
in ’96 to the of being the most promi- 
nent offender, and cl a year which some day she wij! 
wish could be forever blotted off her athletic records. 


THERE WAS A RECENT CONFERENCE in Chicago fot the 


urpose of revising present rules by the light of the 
experiences, and although we have 


official word that the suggestions made at that time are to 


(1. G.). 
T.). Asserson (Q.-B.). 


Greham (L. T.). 


UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY ELEVEN, ANNAPOLIS, — 
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line, and second only . 


Strength of the team - 


CEWATKUR 
‘ 
£ 
| 
’ 
4 
practice .was lost to 
fit the cadet team . 
for its game with | 
Princeton on _ the 
4 
Fisher (R. G.). McCarthy (L.E.). Willivms (Sub. H.-B.). 
> 


Western students as to just 


_ tion—may be convincing: 


permanently added to the present rules, it is to be hoped 
ner with some corrections, such will be the eventual re- 
sult. Those in attendance were Professor Benton (Uni- 
‘versity of Minnesota), Professor Knowlton (University of 
Michigan), Professor Stone (Purdue University), Professor 
Everett (University of Illinois), Professor Birge-(Univer- 
sity of. Wisconsin), Professor Clark (Northwestern Uni- 
versity), and Professor of Chicago). 

Of the suggested rules, most important was that 
touching a man’s residence, it being provided that a candi- 
date for athletic teams must, if he has come from another 
college and has no degree, have resided in college a year 
before being eligible. This is an excellent and much- 
neeied rule in the West, but its good was nullified by 
adding that a man who has taken’a degree at one college 
may change to another ‘and play without the residence 
qualification. 


THE NUMBER OF YEARS an undergraduate may play 
was determined to be four—also a much-needed rule in 
the West, but again much of its good effect is lessened by 
giving a graduate two additional years of play. In other 
words, a man may really play six years at one college. 
The suggested rules do not explain whether the four 
years of play are to be counted from the time the athlete 

layed on any college team, or whether he may have 
years of play on the team of every coliege towards 
which his fancy directs him. 

Tt would be well to have this ven +g expounded before 
the proposed rules are finally ado . Another sug 
tion was that no student who had played on any col 
team without having been in residence six months of the 
year in which he played shall be eligible again until he 
shall have been in residence six months. The present 
rule prohibiting colleges arranging games with teams 
representing so-called athletic clubs was changed to read, 
‘** A college team shall play only teams representing edu- 
cational institutions.” 


THIS I8 ALL VERY GoopD, and we hope the suggestions 
will be accepted, though if the West will profit by the ex- 
ience of the East, it will cut off the additional privi- 
wane accorded graduate players and those having degrees. 
These graduated players proved one of the most distinct 
menaces to wholesome sport: here in the East, and we fan- 
cy human nature differs little, whether it reside on the At- 
lantic coast or one thousand miles westward. 

. Indeed, the members of this conference may at home view 
the workings of the graduated player. Atkinson played 
five years on the Beliot team before he went to Wisconsin 
for football this year. May he now play six years at Wis- 
consin? Karel, another of Wisconsin's impressed players, 
has played four years, and now, after graduating from the 
law-school, is back taking the Senior year in the under- 


graduate department. 


THERE ARE TWO OTHER MATTERS which cannot be ad- 
justed by rule, and yet are really most important—in fact, 
constitute the woof of the ethical fabric—and these are (1) 
ethical, athletically speaking, ignorance of faculty mem- 
bers who are the athletic sponsors for their respective 
colleges; (2) annual chase of that black beast of college 


_sport—a championship. 


Of course ignorance is frequently pleaded as a subter- 
fuge; of that I am well aware; but I refer to honest — 
rance of the ethics and the rules of amateur sport. It is 
surprisingly extensive. If this conference of professors 
would draw up a brief set of rules governing the sport of 
the colleges they represent, and a clear, concise definition 
of an amateur,and have them printed and distributed 
throughout the Western colleges,—it would be a fruitful 
piece of missionary work. Certainly there is a most hazy 
conception of the qualifications ful to eligibility, and 
in unexpected quarters; for instance, a Western college 
president within my knowledge recently justified the 
playing of the regular gymnastic instructor on the college 
team by saying, ‘‘Oh, A—— is taking a course in history; 
he is eligible!” 

If I am thought to be omgoumies the ignorance of 

what constitutes an amateur, 
perhaps the following letter, addressed to the President of 
the Athletic Association of Illinois University—from the 
Vice-President of the Oberlin College Athletic Associa- 


Exyrreia, O., April 8, 1896. 
President Athletic Association : 

Dean Srx,—As it is about time to begin work in field athletics, I 
write you to see whether I can make arrangements with your aseocia- 
tion as coach for your track team. I have been in fleld athletics for 
four or five years. Ar to my ability in them and as coach, I will refer 
you to any of the above-named o or H. A. Young, track captain 
of Oberlin College Athletic Association. I would like to take a stady 
or two, and what pay I shonid receive from yon wonld be my ex- 

, etc., as I wish to keep my amateur standing. Pleare let me 
ow as soon as poesible if you can do - e abont this. 
Yours sincerely, M. Wenerer. 


And there are others. 


As FOR THE CHAMPIONSHIP FETISH,—it is the most mis- 
guiding spirit of college sport. I thought the West too 
rogressive to be paying tribute to a custom which in the 

t we have Jong since abandofed. And the curious 
wk of the Western pilgrimage is the fact of its being 
ed by an Eastern man. seems to have forgotten 
the principles instilled with his athletic education at Yale, 


_ for, lo! he appears in the West:as the most violent claimant 


for a championship. Even thovgh’a cliampionship was 
to be awarded, the record of the Chicago University eleven 
does not substantiate the claim of its coach, and so Stagg’s 
pretension*to that honer is untenable. More important 
av the commotion about a championship has an un- 
realthful influence on competitive collegiate sport. Teams 
may be classified on individual opinion as to respective 
strength, but no eleven may claim a championship unless 
it has met and defeated every other eleven in the country. 
As that is manifestly impossible,the obnoxious word cham- 
pionship~has: been eliminated from intercollegiate sport, 
save in track athletics; in which an annual meeting is held 
for the precise purpose of determining such questions. 


ALL THE WESTERN TEAMS showed an improvement in 
play over '95, particularly in*the kicking game, and the 
general form of the five leatling college elevens came 
nearer the Eastern standard than ever before. There is, in 
fact, little to choose between the Western teams. Michi- 

n, with one defeat, scored 18 points to her opponents’ 
fi. Northwestern, with a single defeat, scored 58 points to 
her + omega 30; Minnesota’s record of points has not 
reached me, but the team won all its games but two, and 


one of these, lost to Michigan, 6-4, from all 1 can learn, . 
“ON SHOW-SHOES TO THE BARRER GROUNDS.” —By Caspar Whitney.—Profusely Ilustrated.—8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 50, 
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‘etere rather than by Michipés, Te 


fact, the consensus of opinion dec nesota to have 

layed the better game. Chicago’s record shows two «le- 
feats, Ly scores of 46-6 and 24-0, and only 81 points scored 
aguinst opponents’ 82. It will be seen from this that if 
‘there is a championship out West; Cliicago'cannot be con- 
sidered as a very promising candidate for it. 

Northwestern did not meet Michigan, and neither 
Northwestern nor Chicago played Minnesota—probably 
happfly for their comfort. 


ALTHOUGH NO INDIVIDUAL showed sufficient skill to 
merit a place on the All-America eleven, several of them 
played well enough to be entitled to honorable mention. 
At guard, Harding of Minnesota this year played an ex- 
cellent game. He is a big man, fast, a power in the 
interference, a great ground - gainer, and a sure tackler. 
In general work up in the line, however, while he plays 
steadily and low, there are several other Western men 


cwho can give him @n argument. At the tackle positions. 


there are Pyre of Wisconsin, and Henninger and Villa of 
‘Michigan. Henninger is fast on bis feet, breaks through 
well,and gets down on kicks about as fast as the ens; 
he is, moreover, a good ground-gainer. Pyre is a great 
defence player. one of the most dashing tackles in the 
West, aod a player of experience and judgment, although 
in all-round qualifications perhaps not the equal of Hen- 
ninger. Villa is little inferior to either, and all would 


‘make a strong showing in any compan 


y. 

Of the other line-men Harrison of Minnesota, end rush, 
is easily the most deserving of mention. This year, de- 
spite the worriment attending the captaincy, he has play- 
ed the best end game in the West. He gets through 
interference in good style, follows the ball closely, and 


‘tackles hard and low. Withal he isa good ground-gainer. 


BEHIND THE LINE Herchberger of Chicago and Rich- 
ards of Wisconsin at full-back, Van Doozer of North- 
western and Ferbert of Michigan at half-back positions, 


are the most notable candidates for consideration. Herch- — 


berger is undoubtedly the most expert drop-kicker in the 
West, and there is none in the Exst whose record in that 

rticular very much excels the Chicago man, His punt- 
ng is also good, and his running strong. It was, in fact, 
due to his punting and a field goal from the 35-yard line 
that won Chicago the in-door game against Michigan. 


But drop-kicking is not to be taken as the sole criterion of 


a man’s worth, and certuinly not in-door kicking, where 
the conditions, of course, are perfect. In my judgment 
Richards, mars he cannot drop-kick at all, would be 
the more valuable man to ateam. He has punted better 
on the average through thé season, while in running with 
the ball, in defence and in interference, Richards is the bet- 
ter man. Richards’s gains through centre have been on 
very poor openings, for his guards, being somewhat light- 
er than their opponents on every occasion, have not been 
successful in making holes for the runners. Besides, Rich- 
ards knows the game better, is faster, more alert, and alto- 
gether a very much superior man. Had he been well sup- 
ported by interference throughout the season, his record 
for ground-gaining would be better; it is praiseworthy as it 
is, especially taking the circumstances into consideration. 


Van DoozeR 18 UNDOUBTEDLY the best half-back in 
the West, and had he been supported by skilful inter- 
ference this year, his record would place him close to the 


‘most brilliant men in the East. I consider him as good 
“a natural half as is playing football to-day—properly de- 


veloped and adequately supported, none would be bet- 
ter. As it is, his work is wanting in the finesse of the 
game, 80 to say, and bis coachers have not nearly made 
him so valuable to the eleven as he has it in him to be. 
He weighs about 175 pounds, runs low and fast, and hits 
the line with terrific force. He has speed enough to 
carry his weight, and is not merely a big plunger. More 
than that, he is a fine a but is weak on hand- 
ling kicks. Ferbert is a good end runner and strong on 
the defensive, but is light, and, like Van Doozer, is weak 
in the kicking department. 

Other men who have done well in their positions are 
Comstock (Wisconsin); Place (Northwestern) and Cava- 
nagh (Chicago), at centre; Leving (Northwestern) and 
Carr (Michigan), at guard; Brewer (Wisconsin) and Sie- 
berts (Northwestern), at end; and 
Clarke (Chicago), at quarter; Potter (Northwestern) and 
Nelson (Wisconsin), half-backs; and Loomis (Minnesota), 
full-back. Of these Gregg is a very good all-round quar- 
ter. Nelson and Carr have suffered from injuries all the 
season, 80 that neither has been able to play his best game ; 
and the same is true of Brewer, whom, with Leving and 
Cavanagh, I expect to see make enviable records with an- 
other year’s experience. 


ONE OF THE SMALLER COLLEGE elevens deserving 
praise is that of Beloit. It is one of the few in the West 
whose teams are made up entirely of undergraduates. 
Beloit depends wholly on these; and, furthermore, the fac- 
ulty allows no men on the team who cannot maintain a 

rescribed standard of scholarship. Here is a little col- 
of only four hundred students, which, out of the new 
West, sends forth an urgent appeal to those older Eastern 
colleges, that enforce no standard of scholarship upon 
athletes, to raise one in the interest of wholesome college 
sport. Beloit this year had an exceptionally good foot- 
ball eleven, which played together strongly and quickly. 
There were no stars; but the combination of aenath 
skill, and discipline made a team that performed with great 
credit to the college. It was able to tie both North western, 
on her own grounds, and Wisconsin. In the Wisconsin 
game Beldit suffered much at the bands of its opponent, 
which team and its coach, Phil King, gave probably the 
most disgusting exhibition of bullying to which any col- 
lege was ever subjected. 
he first half of the game was played without any slug- 
ging or disputes, except that-King had repeatedly to be 
warned off the field’ for°¢oaching Wisconsin between 
poor In the second ‘half, Beloit so surprised Wisconsin 
by her strong play that it seemed to frenzy the latter, and 
slugging and piling uP with slow recovery to use up time 
were resorted to. ' King; in open disregard of all rules, 
stood behind his men almost continuously in the last of 
this half, yelling out in the middle of the play the Beloit 
pga which he had deciphered, aod urging and damning 


men. 
Truly Wisconsin’s present season has been a malodorous 
one. 


Vou. No. 


INSTITUTION that has labored in the 

athletic: field under difficulties, and is therefore the more 
entitled to encou ment for such success as it has at- 

_ tained, is the Case ool of Applied Science at Cleve. 

land, Ohio, There are many colleges in Ohio—one grou 

* jin the southern part organized into an Inter - coll 
Association, and in the northern of the State Oberlin, 
Western Reserve University, and the Case Schoo! usually 
have an inter- university schedule arranged. Oberlin is 
much the largest of these three, and has had the additional 
given by with outside teams. Case is a 
technical school, having a severe course of stucly, and but 
little time for practice. A high grade of scholarship is 
required of all players, and there are but 225 students, 
about half of whom live in the city, to the increused diffi- 
culty of enforcing training-rules. 

Eighteen hundred and ninety-three was Case’s third sea- 
son of football, and the first successful one. In that year 
‘her team met the best cleven in the State, and made a 
total season’s score of 120 to opponents’ 8 points; among 

“others, giving Oberlin her only defeat (22-8) of the year, 
‘after she had played Chicago and Illinois. 


AT THE BEGINNING of this year the football association 
of the school had no money, and few players of experi- 
tnce. Alva Smith, captain of the and teams, gener. 
ously offered his services as coach three afternoons a week. 
Of the first four games only one was a victory for Case. 
-The fifth game showed results of training. and Witten- 
berg was beaten, 12-0. Oberlin was next met, and in mud 
ankie-deep Case was defeated, 34-0, having had the ball 
but three times during the game. 

The score was hardly a fair comparison of the relative 
merits of the two teams, as the subsequent defeat of West- 
ern Reserve proved. Western Reserve had played two 

mes with Oberlin, one resulting 6-6, and the other in a 

isputed score of either 4-0 or 0-0. I go into this detail 
to show Eastern college men the sportsmanly spirit of these 
boys, who struggle on for their game despite the handicaps. 
t carries a sug on, too, of the firm hold football 
has upon the affections of Young America. 


In THE mips of the athletic uncleanliness which has 
ruled in football in Pittsburg and Western Pennsylvania, 


’ jt isa pleasure to regard the mere wholesome sportat Wash- 


ington and Jefferson College, and to record a recent game 
between the eleven of this institution and the Duquesne 
Athletic Club, in which the men of the latter team were 
regular members of the club and amateurs, The fact that 
the clubs of Pittsburg have been converted to clean ama- 
teur sport would of itself be subject for much rejoicing; 
that, however, the list of penitents should include so pow- 
erful and socially popular an organization as the Duquesne 
‘Country Club gives earnest that we have seen the last of 
unwholesome football at Pittsburg, at least among repu- 
table poe In addition, I have written assurance from 
one of the clul’s sponsors that it has not directly or indi- 
rectly this year paid a dollar to any member of its eleven, 
and that it will not again do so. e-extend our sincere 
congratulations, and prophesy greater success in the future 
than has rewarded the unhealihful methods of the pust. 
That the public is not in sympathy with ‘‘ induced ’ and 
“* imported ” altogether unwholesome elevéns, the 
comparison of attendance at the games at Pitisbirg this 
year proved. 
The much-advertised and wholly obnoxions games be- 
tween the club teams composed of imported stars drew 
but a beggarly crowd, with no enthusiasm, while the 
Washington aud Jefferson and Duquesne game atiracted 
the largest number of spectators seen this year at Piits- 


burg. 

The record of W. and J. college team—184 points, and 
no score by an opponent—is a merited reward for a season 
of wholesome football honestly played. 


SOMETHING OUGHT TO BE DONE by the college faculties, 
and without loss of time, to put an end to these football 
oe which every year, about this season, are la- 

lled ‘‘ the annual holiday trip” of the Yale or Prince- 
ton or Harvard, as the case may be, ‘‘ consolidated foot- 
ball team,” and projected Southward to play a schedule 
arranged with every Tom, Dick, and Harry aggregation 
that can be scraped together to draw a gate. 

Of course the college whose name is borrowed never has 
official connection with these sporting excursions, but none 
the less, in so far as concerns the enrolment of their un- 
dergraduates on these companies of strolling players, the 
faculty of every college is answerable, and must be held 
responsible. 

It is the summer-baseball-nine idea transferred to foot- 

ball, and it is just as unwholesome and fully as damaging 
to the — status of those who engage tn its develop- 
ment. The impresario of these Southern touring elevens 
is usually some ex-college player with an eye to his own 
material prosperity rather than to healthful sport, and 
with no consideration whatever for the injury he does 
those whom he engages. Asa rule, the members of these 
teains have been of a class equally as indifferent as the 
**manager” to the ethics of amateur sport, but a few of # 
different sort, either in ignorance or in extreme youth, 
have permitted their names to be attached to the enter- 


prise every year. 


It is for these we are concerned. They are laying them- 
selves liable to charges of professionalism, and working 
great harm to the game. If it is in ignorance, their re- 
spective college athletic ‘authorities should take immedi- 
ate steps to lighten their way; and if indifference or vi- 
ciousness, they must be regarded as unworthy further 
recognition in college sport. From any point of view the 
playing of undergraduates on these teams must be con- 
sidered a menace to amateur sport, and should be instant- 
ly forbidden. The only. proposed tour I know of at this 
moment is that of the ‘‘ Yale consolidated,” which, under 
the management,of George F. Sanford, sometime player 
on the Yale eleven, advertises a trip the latter part of this 
month. Sanford is a professional, and those who join 
this Southern expedition will be challenged when next 
year they present themselves as candidates for any college 
or amateur team. 

A rule should be enforced at all colleges prohibiting un- 
der uates to play on any kind of non-collegiate team 
pen? id any of its players or charged admission to its 
ex ons. 


A resumé of the Southern football-season, and the Ali- 
America eleven, with portratts, are reserved for next week. 
Caspar WHITNEY. 
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preventing 
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anointing with CoTicura (ointment), proves 

ficial in relieving tired, lame, or strained muscles. 
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“A SPLENDID RESTORATIVE! WHEN WORN OUT, VIN MARIANI GIVES FRESH 
IT IS REALLY 6000.” 


SIR AUGUST US’ HARRIS. 


Write t0 MARIANI & CO.., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 
52 W. ST., NEW Yorx. Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities. 


Haussmann. 
Oxford 


PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 
Giving yearty 3,300 double 
column octavo pages of mat- 
ter (making four large vol- 
umes) uneqealied in quality 
and quantity. 
Every Saturday 


ARTICLES OF STANDARD AND POPULAR ip 
THE LIVING AGE embraces the 


ography and 


oached 
at the most valuable Literary aad 
Scientific matter of the day. 


To etill further enhance ts value and > 


extend its scope and increase its usefulness, 
publishers have arranged for the addition of 


Several NEW FEATURES for 1897 


ed. Theaddition ofa 
containing three departments, viz. 
READINGS FROM 
AMERICAN MAGAZINES. 


READINGS FROM NEW BOOKS. 
A LIST OF BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 
The number for Nov. l4th, No. 2732, contains 
the opening chapters of a 
New Serial Story by Ivan Tourgenieff, 
translated especially for THz Livine AGE. 

The same issue contains articles by 
Gladstone, Castelar, Prof. Flinders Petrie, 
and other eminent writers; 
Transiations from the French and Spanish, 
with Essays and Reviews from the latest British 
periodicals. 


Also a Thirt twe Page Supplement as de. 
show. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at E ag a year, free of 
Postage. Single numbers 15 


1396 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions 


The Best Home and Foreign Literature at Club Prices, 
For $7.75 the LIVING AGE and LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


For $8.50 Livinc and Harper's Monthly; 
or for $9 00 Tue Livine Ace and Century; or {for 
$8.70 Atlantic , Harper's Bazar or Har- 
or for Tus Livine Acs and any 


Maga 
THE LIVING AGE COMPANY, 
P. 0. Box 5206, Bostoa, 


Ox-Tail Soup 


Few People have tasted an Ox-T ail Soup that is 
Absolutely correct. kt is difficult to make, and 
even the best chefs can’t catch the exact flavor unless 
they have made soup-making a special Study. 
There are Twenty-One distinct ingredients 
combined and harmonized under certain conditions which are 
known only to the professional. 

We put up Ox- Tail Soup (and nineteen other varieties) in 
tins under our “White Label Brand.” 


and address of nearest grocer who sels White (abe! 
.. ARMOUR PACKING COMPANY. 


“STOCKINGS 


Remember 


that no stocking will wear 
well or look well that does 
not fit well. 


Best-Fitting 


It is the only stocking that is 


knitted to the shape 
of the human foot. 


to 
on the toc. 
erate Goaler Ser Descriptive 
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ar, free a 
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SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 


The Best Home Game 


Adapted for either Children or Adults. 
PRICES: Paper Bound, $: each; Cloth Bound, $2 
each. Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


& RIGHTER, 890 Broadway, 


PROSPECTUS OF AMERICA’S GREATEST FAMILY PAPER 
for 1897. 


20 Pages Each Week. Two Dollars a Year. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Our New List of Contributors | 


Among Whom Are the World's Most Celebrated Authors : 


A. Conan Doyle, Maxwell Gray, John R. Musick, 

J. M. Barrie, Hamlin Garland, j§ Joel Chasidler Harris, 

Bret Harte, Sarah Grand, Howard Fielding, 

Louise Chandler Moulton, Max Pemberton, Fiona Macleod, 

Seward W. Hopkins, Duffield Osborne, Charles B. Lewis, 

Frank R. Stockton, Owen Wister, Prof. Felix L. Oswald, 

Mary Kyle Dallas, Stephen Crane, Rev. Dr. John Hall, 

Stanley J. Weyman, Will Lisenbee, Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, 

Anthony Hope, Julian Hawthorne, Charles F. Holder, 

Mrs. Alexander, S. R. Crockett, “ 

Charlies Kelsey Gaines, Florence Warden, Sarah Orne Jewett, 

R Kipling, S. Baring Gould, Effie Adelaide Rowlands, 

Elizabeth Olmis, Raiph H. Shaw, Mrs. N. S. Stowell, 

Brander Matthews, Barbara Kent, 
Elizabeth C. Winter, Eben E. Rexford. 


The New York.Ledger for 1897 will present a greater variety of attractions 
than ever before. Its list of contributors embraces the most popular authors in 
Europe and America. In the number and character of its contributions, and the 
variety and beauty of its illustrations, the Ledger has no equal among the weekly 
periodicals of the United States. . In its enlarged form it is able to lay before its 
readers every week a greater quantity of interesting matter in the form of serials, 
short stories, illustrated sketches, and articles by famous preachers and men 
of science, than any paper in the world. All its old and valuable features are 
retained, such as the Correspondence, Woman’s World, Children’s Column, 
Scientific Miscellany, and its rich and varied articles on topics of general interest, 
poetry, and household information. The Ledger contains something for every 
member of the family. 


Sample copies free upon application to 


ROBERT BONNER’S SONS, Publishers, 
Ledger Building, New York City. 
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English, Scotch, frish Suitings, 
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Letters of Credit. Cullec- 
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Brown Brothers & Co., 


Banxens, No. 00 Wat. 


Morning, Noon, and Night, Splendid Trains to Chicago—Via N EW YORK. CEN TRAL 
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The Royal Game of India 
No household complete | Financial 
No home happy without it a 
No Parlor Table Game has ever been published | 
which has had so tasale. For twenty years the | : 
best families have had it in their homes, and so enjoyed | 
“ we 


